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PERIODICAL 


The Father and the Son 


An Exposition of Fohn 5:19-29 


by WiLBert F. Howarp 


ForTy YEARS AGO an exchange of letters took place between that eminent 
evangelical theologian, Professor James Denney, and the world-famous 
editor, Sir William Robertson Nicoll. Denney had just written what 
many of us consider his greatest book, fesus and the Gospel,’ in which 
he examined the place of Christ in New Testament faith, and gave his 
answer to the question whether this place is that which Jesus claimed 
for himself. His friend and editor wrote to him that he had kept on 


" reading in search of an unequivocal statement that Jesus is God, but 
“ could not find it. To this criticism Denny replied that such a statement 

was not the true way to say a true thing. He went on to say: “I think 
” I have made it plain that for me to worship Jesus as God is worshipped, 
to trust Him as God is trusted, to owe to Him what we can owe to God 


alone, is the essence of Christianity: I have said in so many words that no 
one means what a Christian means by ‘God’ unless he includes in that all 
that a Christian means by ‘Father, Son and Spirit.’ This I hold to be 
the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity, but I dread ways of putting it which 
~— do nothing but challenge contradiction. ‘Jesus is God’ seems to me one 
of these provocative ways, and therefore I avoid it. It has the same ob- 
jectionableness in my mind as calling Mary the mother of God.” As an 

example of the importance of studying the Greek Testament when en- 

78 gaged in exegetical discussions I cannot forbear to quote Denny’s next 
sentence. “The New Testament says Theos en ho logos, but it does not 
say ho logos en ho theos, and it is this last which is really suggested to 


= the English mind by Jesus is God.” In a later letter he elaborated this 
- grammatical point. “We are so thoroughly monotheistic now that the 
95 word God, to put it pedantically, has ceased to be an appellative and be- 
98 come a proper noun: it identifies the being to whom it is applied so that 
100 it can be used as the subject of a sentence; but it does not unfold the 
128 nature of that being so that it could be used as the predicate in a sentence. 


In Greek, and in the first century, it was quite different. You could say 





1. Cincinnati: Jennings and Graham, 1908. 
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then, ho Iesous theos estin. But the English equivalent of that is not 
Jesus is God (with a capital G), but, I say it as a believer in His true 
deity, Jesus is god (with a small g—not a god, but a being in whom is the 
nature which belongs to the one God).” He could accept such a formula 
as Jesus is God the Son, because “the Son” introduces the very qualifica- 
tion of God which makes it possible to apply it to Jesus. So also, Jesus 
is God manifest in the flesh, because these italicized words serve the same 
purpose. 

I offer no apology for these rather long quotations, for I know no 
better introduction to the study of the Johannine doctrine of the Person 
of Christ than the afore-mentioned letters published in Letters of Princi- 
pal James Denney to Robertson Nicoll,’ and in T. H. Darlow’s William 
Robertson Nicoll: Life and Letters’. Robertson Nicoll remained uneasy 
and was convinced that Denney was embarking “on the perilous and 
fateful task of finding a mean between Trinitarianism and Arianism,” 
but Denney declared that he had missed the mark completely in what 
he had written if he had not made it clear that all men should honor the 
Son even as they honor the Father. As these words are cited from John 
5:23 the close connection between the Prologue and the passage now to 
engage our attention is evident. For it is always important to remember 
that in the Fourth Gospel the sayings attributed to Jesus are not an expo- 
sition of the Prologue, but that the Prologue is a summary of the teaching 
found in the Gospel itself. The theme of the Gospel is not the nature of 
the Logos but the Jesus who lived and taught and was crucified and was 
raised. The Prologue applies to him a term already used in religious phil- 
osophy. When the evangelist has recourse to the term Logos he wishes to 
say: 

’ The highest place that heaven affords 

Is His, is His by right. 


The fifth chapter of St. John opens with the story of the cure of a 
cripple in Jerusalem at the pool of Bethzatha on the Sabbath. As the 
man walked away carrying his pallet the Jewish rigorists rebuked him 
for carrying a load unnecessarily on the Sabbath. He defended his action 
by saying that he was doing this in obedience to the man who had cured 
him. When “the Jews” discovered that Jesus was the healer they turned 
their anger against him. The Rabbis had laid it down that certain works 
of mercy such as alleviating pain might be done on the Sabbath, but that 





2. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1920, pp. 121-26. 
3. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1925, pp. 360-65. 
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when there was no urgency these could be postponed till the next day. 
These critics felt that a man who had put up with his immobility for 
thirty-eight years might without serious loss have waited one more day. 
To their remonstrance Jesus made the significant reply, “My Father is 
working still, and I am working.” The ceaseless activity of the Creator 
was generally accepted among the Jews, but to harmonize this belief with 
the statement in Genesis that God rested from his labors on the seventh 
day the Rabbis taught that God rested from physical work on the Sab- 
bath, but continued without remission his works of judgment, conferring 
life and condemning the wicked. Jesus was therefore claiming that he 
was following the divine example in giving life to a distorted body on the 
Sabbath, and this argument was continued in the section 7: 15-24, which 
is obviously a sequel to this episode. But the claim went further than a 
justification of beneficence on the Sabbath. His opponents fastened 
upon the words “My Father is working still, and I am working” and 
detected in them a claim to equality with God. This formed the ground 
for a capital charge; it was rank blasphemy. The blasphemer must be 
arrested, tried, and sentenced to death. 

At this point the evangelist puts on to the lips of Jesus one of those 
profound discourses about the nature of the Son and his relation to the 
Father which are a feature of this Gospel. It is introduced by a verb in 
a voice and tense which give it the meaning “Jesus stated his case to 
them,” and the opening words of his defence against the charge of blas- 
phemy are the solemn asseveration, “In very truth I tell you.” That de- 
fence is really carried on into the next two chapters, for 5: 19-30 argues 
that the work of the Son is identical with that of the Father, inasmuch 
as it is the work of judgment which gives life or else sentences men to 
their doom. In 5:31-47 this claim that his work is on an equality with 
that of God is supported by examining the evidence which testifies to 
its validity. This argument is continued in 7:15-24, for Jesus is still 
justifying his act of healing on the Sabbath, and claims that his teaching 
is not peculiar to him but is the message of the Father who commissioned 
him so to teach. A further continuation is contained in the section 8: 13- 
20, where the two ideas of judgment and testimony are joined together, 
thus inter-twining the three main threads of the one discourse. 

We must now return to the passage which more immediately concerns 
us in this exegetical study, though it is best understood in this larger 
context of thought. Its theme is the Son’s equality with the Father. 
There are three stages in the argument. (a) Vss. 19-20 show that this 
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equality is due to the entire dependence of Jesus on his Father. (b) Vss. 
21-23 identify the work of the Son with that of the Father, and illustrate 
this equality by the function of judgment with which the Father com- 
missions the Son. (c) Vss. 24-27 assert that this eschatological judgment 
is executed by the word of Jesus as Son of Man. Vss. 28-29 combine the 
older and the newer conceptions of eschatology, whilst vs. 30 links the 
work of judgment with the idea of dependence, which was the starting 
point of this section. 

(a) 19-20. The claim of Jesus to be carrying on the Father’s un- 
ceasing activity in life was misinterpreted by the Jews as gross self-as- 
sertion. It was understood to be a claim of independence. The reply 
of Jesus shows that, on the contrary, the equality of function which he 
affirms issues from his complete dependence on the Father. “The Son 
can do nothing of his own accord; he can only do what he sees the Father 
doing. For whatever he does, this the Son does also.” This is a recur- 
rent note through the Gospel. Thus “If anyone is willing to do his will, 
he will know about the teaching whether it is from God, or whether I 
am speaking of my own accord. He who speaks of his own accord is 
trying to secure honor for himself; but whoever has his eye on the honor 
of the one who sent him is truthful, and there is no dishonesty in him” 
(7:17 f.). “I have not come of my own accord, but the one who is es- 
sentially real, one whom you do not know, has sent me” (7:28). “When 
you have lifted up the Son of Man, then you will know that I am he, 
and I do nothing of my own accord, but I speak just as the Father has 
taught me” (8:28). “If God were your Father you would love me, for 
I have come out from God and am here. I have not come of my own 
accord, but he has sent me” (8:42). “Do you not believe that I am in 
the Father and the Father is in me? The words which I am speaking to 
you I am not speaking of my own accord, but the Father dwelling in me 
is doing his works” (14:10). 

Vs. 20 carries the thought further, for the relationship is not simply 
that of Sender and Sent, but of love and confidence, “for the Father 
loves the Son and shows him all that he does.” In the timeless relation- 
ship of this filial consciousness, past, present, and future tenses can be 
used interchangeably. Thus, “I have much to say about you and much 
to judge; but he who sent me is true, and what I have heard from him I 
speak to the world” (8:36), and “the works which the Father has given 
me to accomplish these works which I am doing bear me witness that 
the Father has sent me” (5:36), are both sayings which refer to the pre- 
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existent state. The thought is identical with that expressed in 3:3I- 
32: “He who comes from heaven is above all. He bears witness to what 
he has seen and heard.” But the Father’s love and the Son’s obedient 
trust are revealed in the present. “He who sent me is with me; he has 
not left me alone, for I always do what is pleasing to him” (8:29). So 
also the future continues the same revelation: “And he will show him 
greater works than these to make you wonder.” This third clause in vs. 
20 refers to the life-giving power which is illustrated in Chapter 11. It 
may also carry the imagination forward into the age of the Paraclete, 
when the risen Christ will send the Spirit, who proceeds from the Father 
and the Son, to enable the disciples to do even greater things than the 
exploits of the incarnate Word (cf. 14:12). What the Father shows the 
Son, this the Son performs, with the result that wonder is aroused in the 
minds of his opponents. This is not that coercion of the mind which re- 
duces faith to dumb acquiescence, but a stirring of the mind to ask who 
it can really be that acts like this. It is less the quantity than the quality 
of the works of Jesus that gives them their evidential value. 

(b) 21-23. Vs. 21 explains the nature of these works which the Father 
shows the Son. “For as the Father raises the dead and gives them life, 
so also the Son gives life to whom he will.” The divine power to raise 
the dead may refer to the restoration of life to individuals (of which the 
Lazarus story is the outstanding “sign” in this Gospel) , or to the general 
resurrection, or to the quickening of dead souls to spiritual life. In this 
passage all three meanings may be included. This is God’s sovereign 
power which is delegated to the Son, who is bound by no iron law of 
destiny but acts with the same royal freedom as the Father. “To whom 
he will” does not suggest caprice, but rather the unlimited range of the 
divine mercy and its independence of any claim to national privilege (cf. 
Luke 3:8). The commentators often quote in illustration the second of 
the Eighteen Benedictions of the Jewish Prayer Book, which may well 
go back to New Testament times: 


Thou, O Lord, art mighty for ever: Thou quickenest the dead: Thou 
art strong to save. Thou sustainest the living by thy mercy: Thou quickenest the 
dead by Thy great compassion. Thou supportest the fallen and healest the sick. 
Thou settest at liberty those who are bound, and upholdest Thy faithfulness unto 
those who are asleep in the dust. Who is like unto Thee, O Lord, the mighty 
One; or can be compared unto Thee, O King, who killest and makest alive again, 
and causest help to spring forth? And faithful art Thou to quicken the dead. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who quickenest the dead. 
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These are the divine functions which in this Gospel are attributed to the 
Son equally with the Father. 

Vs. 22 turns to the correlative function of judgment. He who gives life 
can also withhold life. There is judgment to life and judgment to death. 
“For not even does the Father judge any one, but has given all judgment 
to the Son.” His purpose in entrusting this symbol of majesty to the Son 
is explained in vs. 23: “that all may honor the Son, even as they honor 
the Father.” Here again the perfect identity of thought and will in 
Father and Son is implied, for in vs. 30 Jesus is made to say: “I cannot 
do anything of my own accord; as I hear, I judge; and my judgment is 
just, because I am not consulting my own will, but the will of him who 
sent me.” The initiative is with the Father whose judgment is expressed 
and carried out by the revelation of the divine nature in the incarnate 
Word. Men, confronted with this revelation and its challenge to the 
human will, must recognize a responsibility to God. They must honor 
the emissary of God who brings this self-evidencing revelation, just as 
they honor God. To fail in paying this honor to the Son is to dishonor 
the Father who has invested Jesus with this judicial authority. 

(c) 24-27. With vs. 24 a new aspect of the theme is introduced by the 
solemn formula, “In very truth I tell you.” Judgment belongs to escha- 
tology, the teaching about the Last Things, and a later verse (29) re- 
minds us that the Johannine Christ uses the language of the older escha- 
tology, which looks to the future and the day of doom. The verse now 
under consideration shows that this evangelist finds room also for a 
“realized eschatology.” With the coming of the incarnate Revealer a 
sifting process is already at work. “He who hears my word and believes 
him who sent me has eternal life, and does not come into judgment, but 
has passed over from death into life.” (Note the change from the third 
person to the first person). Already the presence of Jesus among men 
who see him and hear his message confronts them with a choice. Those 
who listen to his declaration and accept it are taking God at his word, 
and by their spiritual affinity with the revelation show that they have no 
need to dread the Great Assize. They have already passed out of spiritual 
death into the life which is life indeed, the real life of the eternal world. 
But it is not only as Revealer that Jesus brings men into this life eternal. 
For in vs. 25 another solemn assurance prepares us for a statement of su- 
preme value. “In very truth I tell you that the hour is coming, indeed it 
is already present, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, 
and those who listen shall live.’ The Johannine use of deliberate am- 
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biguity must be recognized here. On the surface the words have the 
same meaning as in vs. 28, but the deeper meaning refers not to the 
Last Judgment but to a spiritual resurrection from the death of sin, the 
condition of all those who are passing their days in the unreal life of the 
world. The cause of this translation from death to life is given in vs. 26. 
“For as the Father has life in himself, so he has granted the Son to have 
life in himself.” Thus the equation of the Son with the Father is declared 
as in vs. 21. The creative power of God is shared with his Son. This 
recalls 1:4, 9-13. The primeval Word of God was the instrument of 
all creation. The incarnate Word gives power to those who believe in 
him to become children of God. God is not only life, but the life-giver, 
and he has shared this life-giving quality with his Son. The same 
thought is expressed in the prayer of 17:2: “Even as thou hast given 
him authority over all flesh, that he should give eternal life to all whom 
thou hast given him.” They have life within them, but only of the 
Father and of the Son can it be said that they “have life in themselves,” 
that is, the vitalizing power that brings dead souls to life. Once again the 
power to give life is combined with the power to take life: “And he has 
given him authority to act as judge, because he is Son of Man” (vs. 
27). The term used must mean to pronounce sentence, for those who 
have listened to his voice and exercised faith in him have already passed 
from death to life. The reason given for the Father’s conferment of this 
authority is that Jesus is Son of Man. The absence of the article shows 
that this term points less to office than to quality. The phrase “the Son 
of Man” is generally used as a title, and has eschatological associations. 
But here there seems to be a suggestion that “one who has been tempted 
in all points like ourselves, yet without sin” (Heb. 4:15), in the fulness 
of his humanity is worthy to be entrusted with this awful power. 

In vs. 28 the evangelist represents Jesus as looking at his hearers and 
seeing surprise on their faces. “Do not show surprise at this, for the 
time is coming when all who are in the tombs will listen to his voice 
and come out, those who have done good to be raised to life, and those 
who have done wrong to be raised to receive their sentence.” The Jews 
show surprise, not because of the proclamation of a physical resurrection, 
since that was part of the Pharisaic creed, but at the announcement that 
one who was a man in their midst should be invested with such divine 
authority. 

Before leaving this claim to be judge by his Father’s appointment we 
must consider the apparent contradiction between the various allusions 
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to this subject in the Gospel. Sometimes it is said explicitly that Jesus 
did not come to judge the world; elsewhere it is said expressly that Jesus 
has received judicial authority from God. Apart from the foregoing 
verses the following passages have to be considered. 

“For God did not send his Son into the world to judge the world, but 
that the world should be saved through him. He who believes on him 
is not judged; he who does not believe has been judged already, on the 
ground that he has not believed in the name of the only-begotten Son 
of God” (3:17). 

“You set yourselves up to judge, after your earthly fashion; I do not 
set myself up to judge anybody. And what if I should judge? My judg- 
ment is judgment indeed; it is not I alone, my Father who sent me is 
with me” (8:15, American Translation). 

“If anyone hears my sayings and does not keep them, it is not I who 
judge him; for I did not come to judge the world, but to save the world. 
He who rejects me and does not accept my sayings has one who judges 
him; it is the word which I have spoken that shall judge him at the 
last day” (12:47 f.). 

“This is the judgment: the light has come into the world, but men 
loved darkness rather than light because their deeds were evil” (3:19). 

If we read these verses in the light of those which we have already 
studied there is no disharmony. According to his manner the evangelist 
repeats with varying emphases the same fundamental ideas. Let us 
summarize: The Son came into the world with a redemptive purpose, 
commissioned by the Father to bring a revelation of his character. This 
mission brings light into a dark world, the light of knowledge and the 
light of life. By word and deed the life of Jesus is a perfect expression 
of the divine will. In its appeal to the heart of man that life is the touch- 
stone of character. The message of Jesus divides men into those who 
accept his revelation of God and those who reject him. That reaction 
to his words and works distinguishes between those who love the light 
and those whose home is in the world of darkness. In this sense Jesus 
is their judge. He was appointed to bring light, life, and love into a sin- 
ful world, that all men might be saved. Those who received him passed 
from ignorance of God to knowledge of him, from spiritual death into 
eternal life, which is progressive knowledge of the only real God, and 
of his commissioned messenger. These have no need to fear the final or- 
deal that determines destiny, for they have already inherited their place 
in the kingdom of God’s love. Those who refuse to accept the Word of 
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God in Christ are not doomed to outer darkness by an arbitrary fiat of 
God ; they stand self-condemned by the very message which they have re- 
jected. The significance of the earthly life of Jesus lies in the fact that 
his will is in perfect unison with the Father’s will. He has shown no 
independence, but has spoken what he has seen and heard in that per- 
fect intimacy with God. Thus he has come as Saviour and Judge. 

It is all summed up in the closing verse of our section, “I can do 
nothing of my own accord; as I hear I judge; and my judgment is just, 
because I seek not my own will, but the will of him who sent me” (vs. 
30). The Christology of these verses is that of the Prologue in Chapter 
1, and of the great Prayer in Chapter 17. 








The Sons of the Father 


The Fatherhood of God in the Synoptic Gospels 


by WILLIAM BENNETT 


From Jesus’ first recorded sentence (Luke 2:49) to what was likely his 
last (Luke 23:46), the fact of the divine fatherhood appears in such 
weight that it must be recognized as a dominant concept concerning 
God’s character and consequent relation to man, thus regulative in man’s 
attitude toward and relation to God, and thereby becoming the control- 
ing factor in man’s relation to man. Indeed, the source of Christ’s teach- 
ing, moral and ethical, is in God; the theological, and the principal truth 
concerning God, which we here set ourselves to examine, is contained 
in the title, “Father.” The content of this concept Jesus did not reveal 
by formal definition; we find no systematic presentation of metaphysi- 
cal attributes through “architectonic reasoning.” He begins, not with 
any theoretical abstraction, but with a concrete assumption, based on 
the fact of his own experience, a vital personal attitude, his own unique 
consciousness of Sonship. 

Jesus’ words in the Temple at the age when Jewish youths assumed 
the obligation of the Law'—dedicating themselves to the service of Yah- 
weh, who for untold centuries was thought of in paternal relation to his 
covenant people Israel*—portray an early but intensely individual loy- 
alty to this Father of the sons of Abraham as “my Father,” a strikingly 
personal devotion which, as seen in his gentle refusal of his Mother’s 
phrase, “thy father,” is even higher than that felt toward his earthly 
family. In this event of his youth, his determined filial dedication to the 
things of God as his own Father, evidenced in the obligatory “I must,” 
expresses a deeply inwrought sense of a unique personal relation, an un- 
common grasp of a filial responsibility whose fulfillment was to lead 
him in constant obedience even to the Cross. 

Though Jesus seldom designates himself by the actual title, “Son of 
God,’ nevertheless, in examining his general use of the title “Father” 





1. Luke 2:48-50. Cf. William Manson, The Gospel of Luke (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1930), p. 23. 

2. Exod. 4:22; Deut. 32:6; 36:16; Jer. 3:4, 19; Hosea 11:1; Mal. 2:10; Isa. 1:2; Enoch 
32:11; Jubilees 1:24; Tobit 13:4; etc. 

3. Unknown to the Synoptics; found only in John 5:25, 9:35, 10:36, etc. 
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for God, one finds it preferred throughout as personal and possessive, a 
principal feature, conspicuous in relation to his subordinate use or ex- 
clusion of other and more prominent Old Testament and contemporary 
Jewish designations of a more abstract and lofty character.* As one 
further examines his particular usage of “Father” in those contexts in 
which he prays to God as his Father, speaks of God as Father, or specifi- 
cally teaches his own unique relation as the Son to the Father, a unique- 
ness emphasized by the careful distinction he is discovered to draw be- 
tween himself as the Son and others as sons of the Father, one is con- 
vinced that this Jesus, who from his youth had claimed to be about the 
things of his Father God, was truly none other than the “Son of God.” 
This truth is substantiated both by the witness of others, from whom 
he accepted the title, and by the Father himself at the time of the Son’s 
baptism and transfiguration. Thus it is, whether in parable or prayer, 
in conversation or exposition, that this unique filial idea, with that natu- 
ralness and spontaneity which is given only out of vital personal ex- 
perience, becomes the constitutive element in Jesus’ thought of his re- 
lation to God. 


All things have been delivered unto me of my Father: and no one knoweth 
the Son, save the Father; neither doth any know the Father, save the Son, and 
he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal (him).— (Matt. 11:27; cf. Luke 
10:22.) 


In this “pearl of the sayings of Jesus” (Keim) is seen complete and 
unique mutuality of understanding between the Father and the Son, 
out of which was made possible an adequate revelation of God as the 
Father of man. The Son’s knowledge of the Father opened up that 
which had hitherto been obscured in him, making recognizable, with an 
incisiveness never equalled, the concrete qualities of God’s paternity.* 
Here is, indeed, “‘a colossal consciousness of Sonship,’”® “a purely per- 





4. Ho pater is the predominant name which Jesus employs throughout the Synoptics. Only 
ho theos is found more frequently, though in Matthew the former has thirteen more occur- 
rences. Ho kurios he seldom employed outside of Old Testament quotations. He makes no 
recorded use of “The Blessed One,” or the more common “The Holy One, Blessed is He,” 
or “The Ever Blessed.” Only once does he use “The Highest” (Lk. 6:35), a common Old 
Testament (Gen. 14:18; Num. 24: 16; Ps. 9:2) and post-canonical term (Tobit 4:11; 
Judith 13:3; etc.). The same is true of such titles as “The Name,” “Heaven,” “The Power,” 
“The Merciful One.” Cf. Gustaf Dalman, The Words of Jesus (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 
1902), Pp. 194-204. 

5. Cf. J. A. Robinson’s extensive study of the classical and biblical usages of gnosis and 
epignosis, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians (London: Macmillan and Co., 1909), pp. 249- 


3. 
6. Sydney Cave, The Doctrine of the Person of Christ (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1925), p. 23. 
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sonal relation that has no equal.’” And it is a relation hidden from “the 
wise and understanding,” revealed only unto “babes.” It is not by any 
wisdom of their own that men can know the Father. Such knowledge 
comes only to those “to whom the Son willeth to reveal him.” 

Above all else, therefore, with a depth never matched, Jesus knew 
God as his own Father. Thus what he had to say of God as our Father 
had a reality unsurpassed. God was the Father of Jesus in a special 
sense, and it was out of such a unique filial communion that Jesus, as 
no one else, could reveal, not only through his teaching but by the whole 
tenor of his obedient life, to those who had the spiritual capacity to 
respond, the character of God as Father and the quality of life demanded 
by the Father in filial response. 


I 


Proceeding upon this background to an examination of the qualities 
inherent in the divine paternity as revealed by Jesus, one finds that the 
Father is experienced by him as present and active in the world order. 
Transcending the crude conception of fatherhood as physical generation, 
the ancestor of the tribe,® God is distinct from his ruled creation yet 
intimately concerned with it. The divine activity in the processes of the 
natural order is characterized throughout as paternal in its motive, in 
that the heart of a Father, having the best interest of his created, rational 
beings as a goal, lies behind it. Jesus employed the known, God’s inti- 
mate control over the natural order (Job 38:41; Ps. 147:9), to illus- 
trate forcibly and bring to the foreground that which, though not un- 
known, was largely neglected: God’s relation to man as paternal—his 
intimate, individual relation of love to created, rational beings capable 
of making an appropriate filial response. Thus, it is “your Father’s will” 
which encompasses the fall of a sparrow (Matt. 10:29). The Creator, 
whose will is active over sun and rain, birds and flowers, is none other 
than “your Father.” How much more shall he provide for you, who are 
qualified to be his very children, in the midst of your needs! If God 
the Creator has a personal concern for the individual sparrow which 





7. W. Beyschlag, New Testament Theology (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1895), Vol. I, 
p. 81. 

8. Homer describes Zeus as “the father of gods and men.” The savages of Guiana still 
speak of the “Ancient One in Skyland, Our Maker, Our Father,” the idea being one of phys- 
ical generation. Cf. Andrew Lang, The Making of Religion (London: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1898), p. 222. 
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men sell for half an assarion, if he is interested in their fate, how much 
more shall God your Father care for you who are his children, how 
much more shall he be concerned with the fate of each of you! In- 
finitely! He, therefore, who is a child of the heavenly Father finds in 
this relationship his absolute worth as an individual. 

Such a Father is experienced as all knowing, as knowable, and as 
available to individuals. He is in the closest contact with every man, 
knowing all his individual needs; but more than this, and of supreme 
importance, the relationship can be a reciprocal one, for he is know- 
able by man, and not only known, but at all times available on every 
level of human want. The Father knows every desire, even before it 
is voiced (Matt. 6:8). He is not unaware of man’s need of life’s neces- 
sities—food, drink, and clothing (Luke 12:30). Knowing all and hear- 
ing every prayer (Matt. 6:6), he must be intimately near, all-pervading, 
a constant Presence, conscious and gracious, as available for our wants 
as a parent to a child. Since he is a Father, there is always open the 
possibility of direct contact between him and seeking man. So man 
may pray directly to the Father without recourse to mediators or inter- 
cessors, and the Father will answer directly (Matt. 6:17 f.). He is 
directly responsive to the petitions of his children (Matt. 18:18-20). 
Every secret act of righteousness is seen and rewarded by him (Matt. 
6:1-18). Jesus taught his disciples to pray in simple directness, “Our 
Father who art in heaven” (Matt. 6:9). There is caught up in this “ad- 
dress of intimate approach” the nature of God’s relation to his children. 
Taken from the most familiar human relation, “Father” implies the 
ever-open privilege of immediate contact with one who is knowable and 
approachable. 

This emphasis of Jesus is brought into relief when seen in contrast, 
not with the spiritual teachings of the Old Testament psalmists and 
prophets, but with the interpretations of the Law among the Jews of his 
own time, for here the emphasis tended toward the abstract and the 
transcendental. The Rabbinic teaching was more wont to stress the 
distinction between the divine and the human rather than the close 
communion which might exist between them. The idea of “holiness,” 
a term seldom applied to God in the Gospels, was so emphasized as 
dangerously to separate the righteous God from sinful man and a sin- 

ful world. This is evidenced in the various circumlocutions used in ref- 
erence to God to avoid pronouncing his name. A conscious effort was 
made in the preparation of the Septuagint to remove the thought 
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that God had come into direct contact with man.’ God’s relation with 
Israel was more and more thought of as mediated through the study and 
observance of the Torah, both the sacred writings and the written or oral 
interpretations of these, rather than through a living communion with 
the living God. In like manner, his dealings with the natural order 
came to be represented largely as mediated through the agency of 
angels, discharging the providential functions of the Exalted One who 
could not himself come into immediate contact with his creation. 

Jesus’ experience of the Father also stands in contrast to any abstract, 
philosophical conception of God as impersonal force, the uncaring, un- 
knowable First Cause, the great That-Which standing behind the natu- 
ral or moral order. To Jesus, God as Father manifests himself, reveal- 
ing his wisdom to those who have the spiritual capacity to receive it, 
regardless of their humble station (Matt. 11:25), revealing to the dis- 
ciples the divine Sonship of Jesus as “flesh and blood” is totally unable 
to do (Matt. 16:17). He is not one who transcends thought and being, 
like the Absolute of Plotinus who is “nothing except sheer pure one- 
ness.” A featureless abstraction, even though Plato may have called 
him “father and maker,” is indeed very difficult to find, and “when 
we have found him how shall we be able to speak of him to all men?’ 
Huxley could speak of “the great unknown underlying the phenomena 
of the universe,” but precisely because Jesus did know, with the fullness 
and depth of knowledge which comes with the close relation of person 
with person, this “great unknown,” knew him as a Son knows a Father, 
he spoke of him as one whom men could find, approachable and avail- 
able to their needs, one who knows and cares, one who, above all else, 
loves. It cannot be said of him as of the Chinese idea of God: “He 
was a quiet, deliberate, ethical power that discharged or exercised his 
function rather impassively. . . . The Chinese never caught a glimpse 
of their God. He was hidden far up in the azure skies; he could not be 
brought into immediate personal touch with mortals.”"' The Father 
of Jesus can never be so described, for love is an essential element of 





g. Cf. The LXX renderings of Exodus 15:3, 19:3, 24:9 f. The same tendency is found in 
the Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan and in the Talmud of Jerusalem. Cf. W. Sanday, “God,” 
A Dictionary of the Bible, edited by James Hastings (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906), 
Vol. II, pp. 206-208. Also see G. H. Gilbert, “Father, Fatherhood,” A Dictionary of Christ 
and the Gospels, edited by James Hastings (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1908), Vol. 
I, p. 582. 

10. Plato, Timaeus, par. 28. See B. Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato (New York: Charles 
Scribner and Company, 1871), Vol. II, p. 523 f. 

11. D. T. Suzuki, A Brief History of Early Chinese Thought (London: Probsthain Co., 
1914), P. 129. 
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his nature, and love is never impassive, hidden, but must come into im- 
mediate touch with the lives of other persons. 

Jesus experienced the Father's love as concrete and personal, as 
much so as the love of a human father, yet immeasurably greater. For 
if imperfect men have enough intelligence to grant the necessities (bread 
and fish) asked by their children, the divine Father has greater wisdom 
to give even more, “the Holy Spirit,” the source of all good things, 
material and spiritual, to those who come to him (Luke 11:13). The 
heavenly Father is “perfect” in his love, “merciful” in his lovingkind- 
ness, even to those who do not deserve it (Matt. 5:48; Luke 6:36). 
His is not a self-contained, but a self-giving love, giving unto those who 
ask, available to those who seek, opening to those who knock (Matt. 7:7 
f.). To those who are receptive the highest is freely given. It is the 
“Father’s good pleasure” to “give” to the disciples, the kingdom as well 
as life’s necessities (Luke 12:32). Yet even to those who reject him, 
who fail to respond as true children, though they may not possess the 
joy of his full fellowship, his love is yet made manifest to them in many 
ways, “for he is kind to the unthankful and evil” (Luke 6:35), mak- 
ing his “sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sends rain on the 
just and the unjust” (Matt. 5:45). His mercy is not confined to the 
good alone—a divine impartiality due not to indifference but to gra- 
cious magnanimity. 

This gracious love, concrete and personal, is seen to an even greater 
extent in Jesus’ demonstration of the Father’s concern over “the lost,” 
a ceaseless, searching, forgiving love toward the sinful soul, that one 
without the sphere of full paternal fellowship, yet capable of respond- 
ing and entertaining into it. In that superb trilogy of parables found in 
Luke 15:3-32 Jesus reflects this concern of the Father, clearly illumined 
because of its stark contrast in this context with the attitude of those 
established spiritual fathers of his day, the Pharisees, who followed a 
policy of denunciation and avoidance. “The wise say, Let not a man 
associate with sinners even to bring them near to the Torah.”* Over 
against such a conception Jesus portrays a Fatherly love which is 
particularizing, instantly aware and desiring the return of an individual 
whose absence out of the mass is recognized. It is an active, seeking 
love which does not take the loss with resignation but goes out in search 
to reclaim it. It is a persevering love, ceaseless in its effort, not easily 





12. Mechilta 57b on Exodus 18:1, quoted by C. G. Montefiore, Rabbinic Literature and 
Gospel Teachings (London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1930), p. 355. 
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turned aside. It is a forgiving and restoring love, willing to reinstate a 
son who is willing to return. It is a rejoicing love, which having suffered 
in loss is made glad in restoration. Such love as this was incarnate in 
the life of Christ himself. Was it not for this very reason that sinners 
drew near to him? C. G. Montefiore writes: 


Surely this is a new note, something which we have not yet heard in the Old 
Testament or of its heroes, something which we do not hear in the Talmud or of 
its heroes. “The sinners drew near to hear him’: his teaching did not repel them. 
It did not palter with, or make light of sin, but yet it gave comfort to the sinner. 
The virtues of repentance are gloriously praised in the Rabbinical literature, but 
this direct search for, and appeal to, the sinner, are new and moving notes of 
high import and significance.” 


Such a Fatherly concern implies a universal application. In the 
context of the above trilogy of parables, the Pharisees must have caught 
the implication of a more general application, a universal note: that 
not only the penitent Israelite, but penitent man as man, is the ob- 
ject of the Father’s forgiving love, and may enter into the Father’s 
realm with an equal position of sonship. The seed of a revolutionary 
idea was here, a germ of truth which was to blossom into full flower 
in the early church after the Resurrection. In opposition to the exclu- 
sivism of the legalist, the love of the Father has a universal scope, a 
breadth which transcends the divisions of men. The whole life of Je- 
sus—who was a friend of publicans and sinners (Matt. 11:19), who 
healed the Samaritan leper (Luke 17:18), who even found in a Roman 
soldier that which was pleasing unto God (Luke 7:9)— is a demonstra- 
tion of the Father’s active, seeking, restoring love. It is the Father’s 
will that not one of the most humble should perish (Matt. 18:14). 

To enter fully into the sphere of such paternal love, however, de- 
mands a definite filial response. Paternal love goes out to all created 
rational beings capable of making an appropriate filial response. This 
offer is limited only by the lack of response on the part of the individual 
himself. The necessity of a certain condition of conduct, the require- 
ment of a certain moral character and spiritual condition for participat- 
ing fully in the benefits of the paternal love are everywhere emphasized 
by Jesus. The filial-paternal relation is not set forth as a necessary re- 
lationship. As Fatherhood is not represented by Jesus as mere creator- 
ship, sonship is not taught to be the natural result of creaturehood. It 





13. The Synoptic Gospels (London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1927), Vol. II, p. 520. Ital- 
ics mine. 
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is a state available to all, which must nevertheless be entered into, an 
offer that must be accepted, a gift that must be appropriated. The filial 
relationship must be a reciprocal one. There are respective obligations. 
The relationship may be willfully repudiated by one who refuses to 
accept the requirements it entails. One cannot expect to claim for 
one’s self the self-giving qualities inherent in the divine paternity with- 
out fulfilling the requirements inherent in the filial response. Action 
on the part of the Father must be met by action on the part of man if 
there is to be any moral significance in the relation. As in the parable 
of the prodigal, the Father is in no vital way one’s own Father until 
one takes one’s place in the Father’s home. Thus, in the same context 
where Jesus teaches the Father’s undiscriminating care for all men, 
good and evil, he sets forth certain life qualities which must characterize 
those who would be sons of God: “that they may be sons of your Father 
who is in heaven” (Matt. 5:44 f.). 


II 


It becomes evident that one cannot claim for one’s self the benefits 
of the Father’s love and at the same time refuse to respond as a loyal 
son. The love of the Father demands love in return if the paternal- 
filial fellowship is to be entered into. Only by returning the love which 
is freely offered can it be truly received. 

Such love finds its basis in a deeply inwrought sense of trust in the 
God who is revealed by Jesus as Fatherly in his dealing with those who 
are his children. Knowing the Father’s individualizing love and care, the 
child must be free from all anxiety over life’s material needs (Matt. 
6:26, 10:29, 7:11). With assurance they are to pray for that provision 
sufficient to enable them to perform the duties of the day (Luke 11:13). 
In dependence upon him, no anxiety will be theirs, even in the midst 
of trial and persecution (Matt. 10:19). The little flock of disciples who 
have faith in the Father’s love are not to fear, trusting rather that to 
such as they shall be given the kingdom (Luke 12:32). 

This filial response of trusting love finds expression in the attitude 
of reverence toward the Father: “Hallowed be thy name” (Matt. 
6:9). Immediacy of contact does not mean that man is to forget that 
he is man and God is God. To hallow his name is to hallow his person. 
It is that remembrance of distinction, that love which knows respect, 
that reverence whose essential quality is obedience, life, and action in 
accordance with a higher will. 
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Here is the heart of the filial attitude, the central life quality which is 
the fundamental expression of the true filial response to the love of the 
Father: Total submission to the rule of the Father’s will. This is the 
essential nature of filial love. It is a life of cooperation with the will of 
the Father. It is that life-set most characteristic of Jesus himself who 
loved to the point of sacrificing for it, sacrificed to the point of suffer- 
ing for it, suffered to the point of dying for it—total offering, supreme 
surrender of self in great faith unto the will of his Father. “Not as I will, 
but as thou wilt” (Mark 11:36, Matt. 26:39, Luke 22:42, 23:46). 
Such is the basic, all-determining quality demanded by the true filial 
response. 

Thus Jesus said to his disciples: “Not everyone who says to me, 
‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter the kingdom of heaven, but he who does the 
will of my Father in heaven” (Matt. 7:21). It is not by profession of 
devotion alone, though often expressed, but by doing, by obeying the 
Father’s commands that his followers are to become sons of the king- 
dom. They shall be known by their fruits. It is possible to perform 
great miracles, to prophesy in the Master’s name and yet not enter 
into this sphere (Matt. 7:22 f.). It is not he who “keeps on saying” but 
he who “keeps on doing” the will of the Father who enters into the 
Father’s kingdom. The door of entry into the family of Jesus and his 
Father is open to all (“whoever,” a universal invitation), but it is an 
offer which must be accepted by the individual (“he and he alone,” 
particular and emphatic) , upon the condition of his willingness so to sub- 
ject his own will as to align himself with the will of the Father. 

True filial expression in response to the loving appeal of the Father 
lies ultimately not in noble expression but in dedicated living. The 
highest profession not in line with the paternal purpose is, in itself, 
self-convicting (Matt. 21:31). Only a son of the Father can rightly 
pray, “Thy kingdom come, thy will be done,” for only he has his life 
centered, not in his own will, but in the purpose of the Father. It is a 
self-abnegation which gives to the filial life a new center of gravity, a 
life which gravitates toward that which is outside of and beyond self- 
determination—“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done.” Thus the 
characteristic filial life attitude is that of diligent search, a search, first 
and foremost, for the Father’s kingdom, for the Father’s righteousness 
(Matt. 6:31-33). Here is the response of true filial love at its highest 
and best. The filial response of love is not a certain nebulous sentiment 
but a complete commitment to the paternal demands, an unconditional 
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surrender to the Father’s total claims. To desire God as a Father is 
not only to make a wish but a promise, “an oath of allegiance.” 

What then is the core of the filial response? It is essentially the birth 
of a new will. It is the birth of a better one. It is not first the conscious 
cultivation of a number of proper filial virtues. It is the growth of a 
whole new inner self, which unconsciously becomes the source of these 
individual excellencies. Though much space is given in the New Testa- 
ment to the specific attitudes which characterize the filial life—sincerity, 
humility, love of enemies, forgiveness, etc.—the source and nature of 
these can be understood and appreciated, not simply as various care- 
fully acquired moral qualities, but only as the natural product of a new 
life-center, the new will. Filial righteousness is not the adherence to a 
new code of moral law, but a regenerated will, springing out of the 
paternal-filial relation which produces spontaneously, unconsciously, the 
rightly chanelled actions, true goodness. 

Thus the righteousness which is inherent in the filial response is not 
legal in nature or formal in expression, for it corresponds to the life of 
the Father himself, character based on love. “You, therefore, must be 
perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. 5:48). “Be merci- 
ful, even as your Father is merciful” (Luke 6:36). The Father becomes 
the supreme model true sons are to copy. His attitude they are to re- 
produce in their own lives. Not absolute righteousness, but a reflection 
in individual life of the type of love, giving and forgiving, which is 
seen in the life of the Father is here the goal, the end to be reached. 
“The sense is that he is ré\eos who gives himself to the law of love with- 
out holding back on any point, including even his enemies in genuine 
éyaan as God does in his love.”"* If men are to love (not necessarily with 
affection but with intelligent purpose, with the best interest of the loved 
in view), if they are to “love constantly” even their enemies, if they are 
to “keep on praying” even for those who persecute them, so that they 
rightly may be sons of their Father who is in heaven (Matt. 5:44), if 
they are to be compassionate and practice lovingkindness even toward 
the totally undeserving (Luke 6:36), if they are to forgive anything 
which they hold against anyone (Mark 11:25; Matt. 6:12, 14-15), they 
must be motivated, not by the subjective desire for self-development, 
which would lack the objective moral force to reach the goal, but by 
that filial love which understands righteousness as the reproduction in 





14. R. C. H. Lenski, The Interpretation of St. Matthew’s Gospel (Columbus, Ohio: The 
Wartburg Press, 1943), p. 253. 
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the individual life of the character of God the Father, who is himself 
perfect in his self-giving and forgiving love, unlimited in his lovingkind- 
ness. Such righteousness of the sons of the Father, expressed by the 
thought and revealed in the whole life of Jesus, stands in contradistinc- 
tion to that legalistic, formalistic righteousness which he condemned. 

Such righteousness escapes vain conceit and produces true humility 
(Matt. 5:16). Indeed, they who have one teacher, Jesus; they who 
have one master, the Christ; they who have one Father who is in 
heaven; they are themselves brothers, upon a level of equality, without 
division. The great principle, “Whoever exalts himself shall be humbled, 
and whoever humbles himself shall be exalted” (Matt. 23:11), rings 
true, for it is embodied in the person of Jesus himself who is in the 
midst “‘as he that serveth” (Luke 22:27). He who loves the Father, he 
who is so devoted to his will, so committed to his purposes that he may 
be said to have a new-born will, none other than the will of the Father 
himself, has a righteousness which spontaneously manifests itself in 
the secret recesses of the individual life and has no need, is not capable 
by its very nature, of ostentation. Hypocrisy dies before utter sincerity. 
The fruit of the tree is produced unmindful of reward, unconscious 
of display (Matt. 25:37-39). “Then the King will say to those at his 
right hand, ‘Come, O blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world’” (Matt. 25:34). 

Yes, true filial righteousness has its reward. To become a member 
of the family of the Father, to become one of the brethren of Christ, 
is to become the citizen of a kingdom. To respond to him as to a 
Father is to enter his kingly realm. It is the pleasure of the Father of the 
little flock to give them the kingdom (Luke 12:32). To the disciples 
who have stood by Jesus, remaining loyal to him, is assigned the right of 
eating and drinking at his table in his kingdom. Those who shared 
the responsibilities and the trials shall share the joys (Luke 22:28-30). 
They shall drink with him the fruit of the vine in the Father’s king- 
dom (Matt. 26:29). Their separate rewards are prepared for them by 
his Father (Matt. 20:23). The inheritance of the blessed of the Father 
is the kingdom prepared for them from the foundation of the world 
(Matt. 25:34). 

But if true filial response has its reward, the failure to respond brings 
certain judgment. The Father’s righteousness and justice do not 
compromise with sin, with him who deliberately sets himself against 
the paternal purpose, who rejects the offer of paternal love. Toward 
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such as these his judgment is severe. He is stern in his demand for 
righteousness. Failure to respond, which is to be ashamed of Christ 
and of his teachings, brings sure and swift punishment (Luke 9:26, 
Mark 8:38). Whoever, by the whole tenor of a life devoted to his 
purposes, publicly confesses Christ will also be acknowledged by Christ 
before his Father; but the life that denies him will in like manner be 
denied before the Father (Matt. 10:32, Luke 12:8). The tenants who 
reject the rightful son and heir shall be destroyed (Mark 12:1-11). 
The unforgiving servant shall be punished by the King (Matt. 18:23- 
35). Every individual plant not planted by the Father shall be rooted 
up by his fatherly judgment (Matt. 15:13). 

It is this very aspect of judgment in the Fatherhood of God which 
is most likely to be overlooked. It must be remembered that paternal 
justice, which is in no way contradictory to, but springs out of paternal 
love, is an inherent quality of Fatherhood, and that it is uncompromis- 
ing in its demand for filial righteousness. Fatherhood is not mere 
“celestial good-nature” but righteousness demanding righteousness in 
response. This note of judgment runs throughout the length and breadth 
of the Gospels (Matt. 7:26-27; 13; 23:13-26; 18:7; 22:11-13; Mark 
12:14; Luke 11:42-52; 12:5, 16-21; 13:1-5; 16:19-31; 19:27; etc.). 

If God the Father is a great forgiver, he is also a severe judge toward 
those who do not come to him as true sons to a Father. 

The old and much debated argument of the universal Fatherhood 
of God and the sonship of all men should come to an end. God is 
supremely and uniquely the Father of Jesus, who reveals him as one 
whose fatherly love is offered to all men, who must themselves choose 
either to respond to him as loyal sons or reject him as lost sons, dead in 
self-determinism. It is but futile speculation to argue whether God re- 
mains the Father of the lost or whether the lost continue as the sons of 
God, for the answer, if found, would be without moral significance. 
What is significant is that the fatherly heart of God desires, longs for 
all men to be in the fullest sense sons of his, and that they are created 
capable of entering into this full-orbed paternal-filial fellowship if they 
but will to do so. Those who refuse, whether they are yet sons of God 
in a certain truncated sense or not, are in fact “dead” and “lost” to 
the benefits of responsible sonship, while those who accept are “alive” 
and “found” to all the manifold rewards of the Father’s kingdom. 








Spirit of Power and Love 
The Biblical Doctrine of the Holy S pirit 


by GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL 


IN A CONSIDERATION of the biblical doctrine of the Holy Spirit, it may 
be useful at the outset to make two general observations, by way of in- 
dicating the subject’s limits. For both parts of the title are definitive. In 
the first place, it is with the biblical doctrine of the Holy Spirit that we 
are concerned; not with modern conceptions of spirit, which is a term 
now used with much confusing vagueness, nor even with the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit as worked out by early Christian theologians under 
the influence of Greek, rather than Hebrew, ideas of Deity. This is not 
to say that patristic doctrine is false, or without its place and value in 
a comprehensive study of what has come to be the Christian under- 
standing of the Holy Spirit; but patristic understanding and use of the 
Bible was so different from our own historical understanding and critical 
use of it that in the study of biblical doctrine it is better not to approach 
it through the Fathers. Our own conclusions may not be very different 
from theirs; but we cannot reach their conclusions their way. Protestant- 
ism, while in theory repudiating tradition’s claim to an authority equal 
with that of Scripture, has in practice been respectful to the Fathers 
and anxious to avoid anything condemned by them as heretical. It is 
only of relatively recent years that the new understanding of the Bible 
is bringing, gradually, a more courageous readiness to let biblical doc- 
trine speak for itself, without prior committal either to patristic or to 
reformed doctrine. The recent renewal of interest in the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit, which has been marked in many quarters, is a notable 
result of the new concentration on biblical studies. For the doctrine is 
a biblical doctrine, based on Hebrew conceptions of God and his ways 
with men, conceptions which were largely foreign to those responsible 
for patristic doctrine. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit plays a much 
greater part in biblical theology than in patristic theology, as well as a 
different part. 

Secondly, we are concerned with the biblical doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit: that is to say, with what the men of the Bible understood by the 
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Spirit, not with what we understand. The activity of God in his dealings 
with men is a highly appropriate subject for our study, and the Bible 
has much to say about it which is true and helpful; but our present sub- 
ject is less vast. The doctrine of the Spirit is only one expression of the 
biblical understanding of, and belief in, God’s ways with men, though 
it may be said to be their main expression. Only if we are content to 
limit ourselves to the study of what is covered by the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, and to seek to understand that, shall we put ourselves in a posi- 
tion to benefit from a study of the wider subject. These two observa- 
tions may prevent annoyance, or disappointment, at the omission from 
what follows of points which might be expected to come under discus- 
sion. The limits of the subject (even more than of space) may have 
made their own omission desirable. 

before coming, however, to a presentation of the original and growing 
meaning of the word Spirit in the Bible, it may be well also to set out 
some of the implications of the fully developed biblical doctrine. If 
we accept that doctrine and find it true in our Christian experience, 
this means, among other things, that we believe in: (1) a God; (2) one 
God; (3) an active, present God—‘the living God”; (4) a personal 
God, who has personal dealings with men; (5) a moral God, who has 
moral dealings with men; and (6) a God revealed supremely and 
uniquely in Jesus Christ. Belief in the doctrine of the Holy Spirit will, 
or should, preserve us against the agnosticism, Stoical or wistful or 
merely indifferent, which is all around us outside the churches; against 
the submerged polytheism and superstition present in much conven- 
tional Roman Catholicism; against the submerged deism and ration- 
alism which is the curse of much conventional Protestantism; against 
the Hellenism of much conventional theology, which still treats God as 
if he were an idea, or an ideal, rather than a person; and against the 
eclecticism which would treat Christianity, and biblical religion, as but 
one religion out of many, and no better or truer than many others. The 
error to which we may feel least attraction is probably that of forgetting 
that God is a moral God, who has moral dealings with men. But how, 
it may be asked, can the doctrine of the Holy Spirit preserve us against 
this error? What of Saul, who, when the Spirit of God was upon him, 
stripped off his clothes and fell down naked (I Sam. 19:23 f.)? What 
of Samson, who, when the Spirit of the Lord rushed upon him, took the 
jawbone of an ass, and slew a thousand men with it (Judg. 15:14 f.)? 
Where is the moral, the ethical effect of the Spirit there? 
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These two cases of behavior under what was believed to be the in- 
fluence of the Spirit of God illustrate admirably the necessity, which 
we have come to accept, of recognizing a historical development through 
the pages of the Bible, and not only from the Old Testament to the New 
but within each Testament itself. Unique though we believe the Hebrew 
understanding of God to have been, and mysterious as it remains in its 
combination of divine revelation and human insight and fidelity, we yet 
see changes in that understanding, as in all human understanding, which 
is conditioned by the limits of time and space that God has set. Though 
there are some things which men may grasp more easily when they are 
primitive, just as when they are children, there are other things which 
a primitive man cannot understand, and which he can no more be ex- 
pected to understand than can a child. The primitive Hebrew assurance 
of God as “the living God” as a Person to be encountered, is as one of 
those childlike characteristics which must be ours, if we are to enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven; but the primitive Hebrew failure fully to 
understand the moral implications of the doctrine and experience of 
the Spirit of God is as one of those things in contrast with which the 
Apostle bids us, “in understanding be men” (I Cor. 14:20). That the 
Spirit of God was a Holy Spirit was, at first, by no means evident; the 
phrase “Holy Spirit” occurs, in fact, in only two passages in the whole 
of the Old Testament (Ps. 51:11, Isa. 63:10 f.). 

It is now time to examine the Hebrew conception of Spirit, which 
proved so fruitful for the growing biblical understanding of God. The 
Hebrew word for Spirit (ruach) means, first and literally, wind: the 
wild whirlwind which could rend the mountains and break in pieces the 
rocks before the Lord, as in Elijah’s experience (I Kings 19:11). We, 
with Whittier’s hymn in our minds, think here of the “still small voice” 
as the Spirit; but for Elijah, and for the writer of the story, part of the 
strangeness of the experience was that “the Lord was not in the wind 
(ruach).” For to the Hebrews, as to other primitive peoples, what we 
term natural manifestation was the direct activity of God; and, just as 
one of their words for thunder was simply voice, because they believed 
it to be the voice of God (cf. Ps. 29:3 ff.), so God was believed to blow 
with his wind (Exod. 15:10), or to walk upon the wings of the wind 
(Ps. 104:3). Consequently, whenever power from without was seen 
to descend upon a man suddenly and uncontrollably, it was believed to 
be the power of God’s ruach, the same power as in the whirlwind. Such 
a conception of Spirit as like a rushing mighty wind, coming from with- 
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out, is still to be found in the experience of the disciples at Pentecost 
(Acts 2:2), as perhaps also in the statement that “the Spirit of the Lord 
caught away Philip, that the eunuch saw him no more” (Acts 8:39). It 
was to this mighty power from without that were attributed Samson’s 
exploits and Saul’s behavior as one “possessed,” as we might say. The 
moral element is not yet present. The Spirit is primarily a spirit of 
power, enabling men to do what they could not do in their own strength. 
And, because it is like the wind, it is also a spirit of life; for to the primi- 
tive mind the wind and the breath, which is the sign of life, are not 
clearly distinguishable. The Hebrews had separate words for them; but 
in Ezekiel’s vision of the dry bones (Ezek. 37) the whole meaning is 
bound up with use of one and the same word (ruach) for, first, the 
Spirit of the Lord, secondly, the wind to which the prophet calls, and, 
thirdly, the breath which comes into the dead men so that they live 
again. 

Another element in their life in which the early Hebrews, like other 
primitive peoples, saw the Divine at work was water, running or, as 
they called it, “living water,” which “goes on for ever,” water which, 
in its way, is as necessary for life as is breath, water which cleanses and 
purifies. Yet another was oil, which was widely used for healing and 
cleansing as well as in cooking—the oil of joy, which makes man’s face 
to shine, and to be anointed with which was a synonym for the greatest 
blessedness (Isa. 61:3, Ps. 104:15, 23:5). To primitive peoples exter- 
nal rites do not merely symbolize something spiritual (in our sense of 
the word), they convey it. The closest and most natural connection is 
intended, for instance, between Samuel’s taking a flask of oil and pour- 
ing it on Saul’s head and Saul’s subsequent prophesying, as the Spirit of 
the Lord came upon him (I Sam. 10:1-10). The image continues after 
its use has become no more than a metaphor, as in the prophetic yt- 
terance, “The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; because the Lord hath 
anointed me” (Isa. 61:1): there is no outward anointing with oil here. 
This was the passage which Jesus chose to read, and to apply to himself 
with great effect, in the synagogue at Nazareth (Luke 4:18) ; and the 
same image is to be found in Peter’s account of “how God anointed 
Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Spirit” (Acts 10:38). 

The image of water, also, continued to be used metaphorically, as in 
Ezekiel’s prophecy, “Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and 
ye shall be clean . . . a new spirit will I put within you” (Ezek. 36: 25 f.) ; 
and the association reappears in the words attributed to Jesus in the 
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Fourth Gospel, “Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit” 
(John 3:5). The reference here is generally taken to be to baptism, and 
so it probably was; for for Christians the outward use of water in as- 
sociation with the coming of the Spirit had been revived in this form. 
John the Baptist had pointed on from his own baptism with water for 
the remission of sins to the coming Messiah’s baptism with the Holy 
Spirit (Mark 1:8) ; and in Peter’s first sermon after Pentecost the two 
conceptions are found combined: men are to repent and be baptized, 
that they may receive the gift of the Holy Spirit (Acts 2:38). Through- 
out Acts the coming of the Spirit is closely associated with baptism with 
water; though a careful analysis' of the passages concerned reveals the 
absence of any uniformity in the order of events: the Spirit retains his 
freedom, as of the wind, of which “thou canst not tell whence it cometh, 
or whither it goeth (John 3:8). We may consider that the conception 
of the Spirit’s activity in material terms, which has been continued in 
orthodox sacramental doctrine, is a part of the New Testament con- 
ception which is a hangover from the primitive Hebrew conception, 
and that baptism with water no more in itself conveys the spirit than the 
Roman Catholic rite of “extreme unction” in itself conveys spiritual pro- 
tection to the soul at the point of death. What is important is the “living 
water,” to use the primitive Hebrew phrase which in the Fourth Gospel 
is characteristically imbued with a deeper meaning. At the same time, it 
is only honest to recognize that the material imagery is still regularly 
present in the New, as well as in the Old, Testament doctrine of the 
Spirit. The Spirit is still something which the Risen Christ pours out 
(Acts 2:17 f., 33; Rom. 5:5), and of which men are made to drink 
(I Cor. 12:13) till they are filled or full, as if they were drunk (Acts 
2:13, 15; Eph. 5:18). 

This last point will serve to carry us back to what is the primary effect, 
as it is also the primary distinguishing mark, of the Spirit in the Old 
Testament, and indeed in the Bible as a whole. The Spirit is a spirit 
of power. The coming of the Spirit is known by the difference observable 
in those who receive the Spirit, by manifestations of power, so that they 
behave in a new way, and speak in a new way too. At Pentecost “fear 
came upon every soul: and many wonders and signs were done by the 
apostles” (Acts 2:43). “Why look ye so earnestly on us,” asked Peter 
at the healing of the lame man, “as though by our own power or holiness 





1. Cf. T. W. Manson, “Entry into Membership of the Early Church,” in Journal of Theologi- 
cal Studies, XLVIII (Jan.-Apr., 1947), pp. 25 ff. 
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we had made this man to walk?” (Acts 3:12). It was not their own 
power; but that power was abroad was “manifest to all them that dwell 
in Jerusalem; and we cannot deny it,” said the authorities (Acts 4:16) ; 
and throughout Paul’s letters “the power of the Spirit,” in which Jesus 
had entered on his ministry (Luke 4:14), is an echoing phrase. 

Together with this power in action, with all the ethical content to 
be given to it in Paul’s letters, went a new power to speak, as much for 
the first Christians as for their forefathers, when the Spirit had come 
upon them. Prophesying, that is, speaking forth for God (and conse- 
quently, though incidentally, often foretelling his judgment), had been a 
regular effect of the Spirit’s presence from the days when the Spirit 
rested even upon Eldad and Medad, though they were not among the 
registered elders, and to Joshua’s pious horror they had prophesied 
(Num. 11:24-29). The writing prophets had continued and deepened 
this great tradition of speaking for God, and with the fresh manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit at Pentecost the disciples found that “we cannot but 
speak the things which we have seen and heard” (Acts 4:20). The 
older, less ethical, kind of prophesying, such as that which accompanied 
Saul’s stripping off his clothes and falling down naked, a speaking in 
ecstasy and unintelligibly (cf. I Cor. 14:16), also reappeared, in what 
was called “speaking with tongues”; but of far greater importance was it 
that, when the disciples “ were all filled with the Holy Spirit, they spake 
the word of God with boldness” (Acts 4:31). Boldness or freedom of 
speech, a keyword for the atmosphere of Acts, is a mark of the Spirit’s 
presence; and at Corinth, as at Pentecost, the gift of utterance was to 
be expected by all upon whom the Spirit came (cf. I Cor. 1:5, II Cor. 
8:7). The early Christians believed that the days of the fuller giving 
of the Spirit in which they were living were a fulfillment of Moses’ 
longing “that all the Lord’s people were prophets” (Num. 11:29) ; and 
hence also that they must be those “last days,” in which Joel had forecast 
such a general prophesying as the result of the outpouring of the Spirit 
upon all flesh (Joel 2:28, Acts 2:17). 

The eschatological convictions of the first Christians were thus closely 
bound up with their experience of the Holy Spirit; and they had to 
learn, painfully no doubt, that these convictions, at least in their original 
futuristic form, were mistaken.” By the time of the writing of the Fourth 





2. For a suggestion that the early Christians’ interest in “the end” was more teleological than 
eschatological, and that its temporal aspect has been exaggerated, cf. Lord Eustace Percy, 
“Eschatology: a Note on Biblical Criticism,” in Durham University Journal, XXXIV, 3 (June, 
1942), pp. 137 ff. 
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Gospel, one of the latest books of the New Testament, the conviction 
that the last days, heralding the end of all things, are begun or but a 
short time ahead, has vanished. Yet, in contrast with the Synoptic 
Gospels, in which references to the Holy Spirit are few,’ the Fourth 
Gospel has perhaps a more consciously worked out doctrine of the 
Spirit than has any other book in the New Testament. Clearly, some- 
thing remarkable has happened, which has enabled the doctrine to 
pass from the atmosphere of eschatological enthusiasm into the much 
quieter and more settled atmosphere of the Fourth Gospel. What has 
happened is, in fact, the coming of Christ. 

It may seem strange to place the effect of Christ’s coming, which in 
itself marks the difference in general between the Old Testament and 
the New Testament, at this point, when we have already paid some at- 
tention to Pentecost and the earlier chapters of Acts. But the association 
of the new experience of the Spirit with the coming and the death and 
resurrection of Jesus, though it was made already at the time of Pente- 
cost (Acts 2:33), was not worked out in its deeper implications until 
afterwards. For this the genius of the Apostle Paul was needed. And 
one of the fascinating things about Acts is that, as the subject matter of 
the book changes from (roughly) the early church in general to the 
story of Paul, we can see the change in men’s understanding of the Spirit 
taking place before our eyes. As in Paul’s letters, “The thaumaturgic 
aspect of the action of the Spirit declines,”* the visions and trances and 
speaking with tongues yield place to a more personal, more ethical con- 
ception, according to which Barnabas is described as “a good man, and 
full of the Holy Spirit and of faith” (Acts 11:24). The Holy Spirit now 
makes his mind and will known to the apostles, as when he says, “Sep- 
arate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called 
them,” and they were “sent forth by the Holy Spirit” (Acts 13:2, 4). 

Before we go on to remark more exactly the nature of the change 
which takes place in the biblical doctrine of the Spirit, as with the 
coming of Jesus and its attachment to him it becomes more personal and 
more Christian, it is right to return to the Old Testament and to observe 
the development already appearing there in the writings of the prophets 
and psalmists. What has been said above of the Hebrew conception of 





3. On this, cf. C. K. Barrett, The Holy Spirit and the Gospel Tradition, London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1947. 

4. W. L. Knox, The Acts of the Apostles (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1948), 
p. 90. I should like to pay tribute to this fine study, to which the present article owes more 
than this single quotation. 
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the Spirit may be considered an exaggeration of the primitive, material- 
istic elements in the Old Testament, at the expense of the noblest teach- 
ing of the prophets. In answer to this, it may be said, without prejudice 
to the highest in prophetic teaching, that only on the basis of a frank 
recognition of the more primitive, materialistic Old Testament imagery 
and faith can even the New Testament doctrine of the Spirit be intel- 
ligently understood; and also that little of the noblest teaching of the 
prophets is, in fact, in terms of the Spirit. Other conceptions of the ac- 
tivity of “the living God,” in terms of his word, his wisdom, or his pres- 
ence (to name but three), were being worked out, conceptions which in 
some respects may be nearer to the New Testament doctrine of the 
Spirit; but they are not, strictly speaking, part of the Old Testament 
doctrine of the Spirit. 

At the same time, no doubt these varying conceptions had a mutual 
influence, and the fact that Word and Wisdom are both more obviously 
and irretrievably personal conceptions than is Spirit must have had some 
part in personalizing the conception of Spirit even before the coming of 
Jesus. “My spirit that is upon thee” is to be found in closest conjunction 
with “my words which I have put in thy mouth” (Isa. 59:21) ; so that 
it is not surprising that the Gospel containing most teaching about the 
Spirit of God is also the Gospel which makes use of the image of the 
Word of God. The Psalmist, again, can speak of God’s Spirit in poetic 
parallelism with his presence (Ps. 51:11, 139:7) ; and in the other Old 
Testament passage in which reference is made to God’s Holy Spirit are 
the wonderful words, “In all their affliction he was afflicted, and the 
angel’ of his presence saved them; in his love and in his pity he redeemed 
them; and he bare them and carried them all the days of old” (Isa. 
63:9). Such a verse presents in striking fashion the inner unity of the 
two Testaments, and shows how near to the Christian understanding of 
God men could come before the revelation of God in Christ; and, if the 
more primitive, materialistic conception of the Spirit was continued into 
New Testament times, this nobler conception was surely not without its 
continuing influence also. Indeed, when Peter calls men to “repent and 
be converted, that your sins may be blotted out, that times of refreshing 
may come from the presence of the Lord” (Acts 3:19), this continuing 
influence is apparent in the very word used for presence; for this is not 
the perfectly proper Greek word found elsewhere in the New Testament, 





5. For the continuing use of the conception of angel as yet another (and more externalized ) 
synonym for spirit, cf. Acts 8: 26,28. 
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it is the word for face, which is the only word for presence the Hebrews 
possessed and which is used in the passage quoted above, where God’s 
Spirit is associated with his presence. Once more, in the passage from 
a later sermon of Peter’s, to which reference has already been made 
for its description of Jesus as “anointed with the Holy Spirit”—‘and 
with power,” we may note further—the Divine presence is also men- 
tioned: “for God was with him” (Acts 10:36). 

It is natural that among the Puritans, who gave particular attention 
to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit,® the name Emmanuel was a specially 
favored name for their Lord; for Emmanuel—God with us—as truly 
expresses the meaning of his coming in terms of this doctrine as the name 
Jesus—Saviour—expresses it in terms of the doctrine of the Atonement 
(cf. Matt. 1:21, 23). The personalizing and ethicizing of the doctrine 
of the Spirit, already begun as it was in the Old Testament, was com- 
pleted, after the coming of Jesus, by the Apostle Paul, not by Jesus 
himself, unless we attribute more authenticity to the discourses in John 
as Jesus’ own words than the present writer is able to do. The associa- 
tion of God’s Spirit with himself in the way which after his death was to 
become true in Christian experience, and to which the Fourth Gospel 
bears eloquent testimony, was hardly possible psychologically in Jesus’ 
lifetime, and in any case could have had small meaning for the disciples, 
if indeed for himself. The association could be made, or at least could 
be understood, only after his death and resurrection, and neither of 
these were the disciples able to comprehend before they happened. How 
far the equation of the Spirit with the Risen Christ is something we owe 
to Paul, and how far it was something which he took over from existing 
convictions in the first Christian communities, we do not know. The 
peculiar nature of his own conversion, together with the altered under- 
standing of the Spirit in Acts after the story has become mainly con- 
cerned with the Apostle, suggests that we owe it mainly, if not solely, to 
Paul himself. 

In any case, the life of the Christian churches, after Paul has entered 
them, is a life to be lived in partnership with the Spirit of the Risen 
Christ (I Cor. 13:14; cf. Heb. 6:4). The actual phrase “the Spirit of 
Jesus” occurs but once in the New Testament, and then not in all the 
manuscripts (Acts 16:7). But, whether so called or not, it is clear on 
this occasion, as on many others through the latter half of Acts, that the 
Spirit now “has character, and a character which is known. It is, in 





6. Cf. my The Holy Spirit in Puritan Faith and Experience (Oxford: Blackwell, 1946). 
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fact, the character of Jesus.”’ Paul and Silas, here, are on their travels, 
and are for going on into Bithynia; “but the Spirit of Jesus suffered them 
not”: they felt a gentle pressure, as if Jesus stood beside them and turned 
them another way. In another place, Luke describes a similar experience 
with the words, “the Lord stood by him, and said, Be of good cheer, 
Paul” (Acts 23:11). The Spirit is not mentioned here but well might be, 
for in his letters Paul shows that for him there is the fullest equivalence 
between the Spirit of God and the Risen Lord. In Rom. 8:9-11, for 
instance, in the compass of three verses are the four variant phrases “the 
Spirit of God,” “the Spirit of Christ,” “Christ,” and “the Spirit of him 
that raised up Jesus from the dead,” all clearly interchangeable expres- 
sions for “the Spirit which dwelleth in you.” 

Because of this equivalence, the biblical doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
in its fully developed form in Pauline faith and experience, opens out, 
or leads back, into the biblical doctrine of the Person of Christ. What 
Jesus had done for the doctrine was to show the power of the Holy Spirit 
in a selflessness and love which were not known before.* Consequently, 
for Paul the fruit, the effect, of the Spirit’s presence and working is love, 
joy, peace, endurance, gentleness, goodness, trust, meekness, self-restraint 
(Gal. 5:22 f.): all personal qualities, and all qualities which shone so 
gloriously, and still shine, in the face of Jesus (II Cor. 4:6). The Spirit 
is still a Spirit of power, but of power over one’s own will and thus over 
the dominion of sin (I Cor. 7:37, Rom. 6:14), even in the midst of per- 
sonal weakness and infirmity (II Cor. 12) ; for it is the Spirit of Jesus, 
who taught men to pray, and who prayed himself, even in Gethsemane, 
“Not my will, but thine be done” (Luke 11:2, 22:42). The Spirit is 
still a Spirit of life, a Spirit which frees from the law of sin and death and 
brings life and peace (Rom. 8:2, 6); for it is the Spirit of Jesus, who 
rose from the dead and now lives in his saints (Gal. 2:20). For Paul 
the Spirit no longer violently “falls upon” a man (Acts 10:44), or even 
comes more gently but still from without “as a dove” (Mark 1:10; cf. 
Gen. 1:2); Paul’s favorite image of the Spirit’s activity is, as here, the 
quiet, permanent interior image of indwelling, as of the Divine presence 
in a temple (I Cor. 3:16). 

A further effect of the association of the Spirit with Jesus was the 
understanding that the Spirit was a Spirit of love, and of love for all 





7. C. A. Anderson Scott, Christianity According to St. Paul (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1927, p. 145). In what follows I have occasionally drawn verbally on my The Holy 
Spirit and Ourselves (Oxford: Blackwell, 1948). 

8. Cf. F. Biichsel, Der Geist Gottes im Neuen Testament, 1926, p. 226. 
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the brethren. Attention to the individual rather than to the group is a 
Western and relatively modern phenomenon; in biblical religion the 
individual gains an importance not known elsewhere in earlier centuries, 
but the background remains that of the group, whether of the family, 
nation or race, or of the synagogue, church or people of God. It was, 
moreover, psychologically natural that the first Christian communities 
should possess a strong group-sense of the new experience which had 
come to them, and a strong group-loyalty (Acts 2:44, 4:32, 5:25). 
There was more in it than this, however. “Know ye not that ye are the 
temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” (I Cor. 
3:16) Then all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, and evil 
speaking must be put away, and not primarily for our own welfare, nor 
even for one another’s, but so that we should not grieve the Holy Spirit 
(Eph. 4:30 f.), who indwells even the weakest brother within the fel- 
lowship. The Spirit is a Spirit of forgiveness and brotherly love, not 
keeping a reckoning of the evil committed (I Cor. 13:8, I Thess. 4:8 f.) ; 
for it is the Spirit of Jesus, who taught an unwearying forgiveness which 
does not count the number of times forgiveness is needed (Matt. 18:22) 
and himself greeted his betrayer with the word “friend” (Matt. 26:50) ; 
who taught men love of neighbor in the widest sense (Luke 10:26 ff.), 
and himself “loved me and gave himself for me” (Gal. 2:20). The 
Spirit is also a Spirit of love because it is a Spirit of sonship to God, 
“whose love is poured out in our hearts by the Holy Spirit” (Rom. 5:5). 
And the Spirit is a Spirit of sonship to God (Rom. 8:14, Gal. 4:6), 
because it is the Spirit of Jesus, who was the Son of God.'® Orthodox 
doctrine has preferred to think of Jesus as the “only begotten”; but the 
word so translated (especially John 1:14, 18; 3:16-18) seems to have 
come to be used loosely as meaning no more than “beloved.” For Paul, 
Jesus is, rather, the “firstborn among many brethren” (Rom. 8:29) ; 
and, though we may justly regard our own sonship as derivative as well 
as posterior, there is no ground in the original for the distinction some- 
times made between Jesus as the Son, and ourselves as only the children, 
of God. This Spirit of sonship, and therefore of love, makes men so 
different from what they were before, as the coming of the Spirit had 
always done, that Paul goes so far as to call them “new creations” (II 





9. Cf. F. Biichsel, op. cit., p. 343: “Pneumatische Frémmigkeit ist . . . nicht religidser 
Individualismus, sondern Gemeindefrémmigkeit.” 


10. Cf. F. Biichsel, of. cit., p. 165: “Jesu Geisthesitz ist Gottessohnschaft.” For some impli- 


cations of this for the Christian, see K. L. Carrick Smith, Sonship, (London: Independent Press, 
1948). 
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Cor. 5:17, Gal. 6:15), living a new life (Rom. 6:4) as Christ’s new men 
(Eph. 4:24). This energizing renewal brought by the Spirit of Christ, 
with all the creative possibilities which are implied, is an essential part of 
the newness of the New Testament. 

The Spirit, finally, is a missionary Spirit. This is implied in the 
prophesying which had always been a primary effect of the Spirit’s 
coming. The experience of the Spirit, as an experience of power and 
life, was essentially of an expanding or overflowing nature. But in Juda- 
ism a turning inwards had supervened, and, as in other religions, at- 
tention was directed largely to self-purification and self-justification, 
in separation from the world (the name Pharisee means Separatist). 
In the New Testament the Spirit is once more a missionary Spirit; for 
it is the Spirit of Jesus, who had himself been sent forth by the Spirit 
of the Lord (Luke 4:18), and who in turn had sent forth his disciples to 
preach and with power (Mark 3:14 f.; cf. John 20:21 ff.). “For the 
promise is unto you, and to your children, and to all that are afar off, 
even as many as the Lord our God shall call” (Acts 2:39), so Peter had 
preached. Yet “they of the circumcision who believed were astonished, 
because that on the Gentiles also was poured out the gift of the Holy 
Spirit” (Acts 10:45). It is no coincidence that the Apostle to whom we 
owe the biblical doctrine of the Spirit in its fully developed form was 
Paul, the Apostle to the Gentiles, separated unto the gospel of God 
and to outward-looking missionary work from the outset (Rom. 1:1, 
Acts 13:2). Nor did Paul rest satisfied with earlier missionary work 
which had brought only an outward baptism with water and a formal 
belief lacking the entering into the new experience of the Spirit. “Did 
ye receive the Holy Spirit when ye believed?” he would ask (Acts 19:2). 
The experience, as well as the doctrine, of the Holy Spirit which is the 
Spirit of Jesus is an inalienable part of New Testament Christianity. 











Spirit- Filled 
“And they were all filled with the Holy Spirit”’—Acts 2:4 
“Be filled with the Holy Spirit”—Epuesians 5:18 


by Georce W. RicHarpDs 


Wuat was THE Holy Spirit with which these men were filled? It was 
a kind of power such as comes into men from living persons, not from 
mere things. It was mental, not physical, power. It came with “a sound 
as of the rushing of a mighty wind” but it was not a “mighty wind.” 
It came “from heaven,” not from earth. It sat upon each one of them 
in the form of tongues “parting asunder like as of fire,” yet it was not 
fire such as burns in a candle or sweeps through a forest. 

It was soul power, that enabled men to do what they could not do 
before they were filled with the Spirit. They now can speak with new 
tongues “the mighty works of God.” They can explain the purpose of 
God in the history of Israel, in Jesus of Nazareth, in the life of humanity. 
They can interpret the meaning of Christ’s life and death and resur- 
rection and exaltation. They can show inquiring people, whose hearts 
were pricked with a sense of guilt, how to be saved. They lived together 
in a new fellowship with new hope, and trust, and love. They practiced 
unstinted benevolence toward those who had need; they helped and 
healed. They faced their enemies without fear; rebuked, defied, pleaded 
with them. They obeyed God rather than men. They prayed in a new 
way; “they took their food with gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
God and having favor with all the people.” They did what their Master 
had done—“mighty works and signs and wonders.” Once they were 
intolerant nationalists; they became world-wide in their sympathies and 
aims; they were no longer Jews or Greeks, but one man in Christ Jesus. 
They were citizens in heaven while they lived on earth. 

Here was a new kind of men—new, not in outward form but in inner 
life, in their motives, their ways of working, their relations to God, and 
to one another. They were in fact, as they were in name, a third race; 
not Jews, not Gentiles, but men and women who lived and walked upon 
earth in the Spirit of Jesus. 
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The Spirit, therefore, is more than the power that pervades the visible 
world of nature—the sun and stars, the mountains and plains, the rivers 
and seas, the fields and gardens, the forests and golden harvests. It is 
more, also, than the spirit that breathes in child or man, that works in 
human history from savagery to culture, that is the source of men’s 
marvelous achievements in art, philosophy, science, and even religions. 

The Holy Spirit, that filled all who were in “the house,” comes from 
the same God as the true, the beautiful, and the good in nature and in 
the mind and heart of man; but God reveals and imparts himself to men 
in a new form through Jesus who is “the way, the truth, and the life.” 
The same Spirit that came upon Jesus, when he was in the Jordan, came 
also upon the disciples on Pentecost. The prophet of Jehovah spoke of 
it as “the Spirit of wisdom and understanding, the Spirit of counsel and 
might, the Spirit of knowledge and the fear of the Lord.” We can under- 
stand the language of prophecy and of theology when we become pupils 
of Jesus. When men are filled with the Holy Spirit it means that they 
have the mind of the Master, strive to think his thoughts, are controlled 
by his purposes, and do his works. We differ so much from him that 
we can become like him only by receiving his Spirit. We are sufficiently 
like him to be capable of receiving his Spirit. That is the mystery of 
Christianity; that is the meaning of the new fellowship that is called 
“the Church of the living God,” which has in it powers of a new heaven 
and a new earth. 

What happened on Pentecost in one sense is not repeatable. The 
Spirit came into the followers of Jesus and a new fellowship of men 
came to birth. That fellowship of men, who live and walk in the Spirit 
of Christ, continues through the ages as an abiding and transforming 
presence and power in the world. It is the church, the body of Christ; 
and there is one body and one Spirit. As Jesus was born but once, so the 
Spirit came, and the church was born, once only. Yet Paul tells us to 

“be filled with the Spirit.” It is an admonition that we are to heed; 
otherwise it would have no meaning. 

The Spirit is present in the church in a general way, but each mem- 
ber must appropriate it in a specific manner. The Spirit is not imparted 
mechanically or magically. We are filled with the Spirit of the Lord in 
the same way as we are filled with the spirit of a nation, a poet, a 
historian, a scientist—by personal contact, by constant fellowship. The 
equivalent of Paul’s admonition to the Ephesians is his exhortation to 
the Philippians: “Have this mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus” 
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(2:5). To have the mind of Christ is to seek what he sought, to live for 
what he lived, to work for what he worked, to have his motives and 
his goal for our activities. This is the permanently superhuman and 
supernatural element in Christianity. It means to be headed toward God 
and for eternity and to be on the way of “life to the full.” The life of 
the spirit-filled man is wholly different, in principle and motive, from 
the life of the natural man. Once he was self-centered, now he is God- 
centered; once he was selfish, now he is altruistic; once he set his affec- 
tions on things below, now he seeks the things that are above; the test 
of values and the goal of his endeavors are completely reversed. 

How can we be filled with the Spirit? In the same way as we obtain a 
new mind, even the mind of Christ. The process is comparable to the 
raising of a harvest of wheat which is both a gift of God and a work of 
man. Men can not have it unless God gives it; God can not give it unless 
men work for it. The Spirit will not fill an empty vessel; gas does that. 
The Spirit will not come into a man or woman or child who does not 
have capacity to receive him, who does not seek God, who does not have 
desire to obey Christ and the readiness to serve him in love. The Spirit 
guides the seeker, teaches the learner, helps the helper, comforts the 
mourner, is Paraclete to the runner in the race of life, prays for those 
who pray, works in the worker. 

We can not fill ourselves with the Spirit; we can only put ourselves in 
the way of being filled by him. If one desires to be filled with pure air, 
he goes to the fields, the hilltops, the mountains, breathes deeply and is 
filled with the invigorating draughts of ozone. He cannot create the 
air but he puts himself in the way of being filled with it. If he feels 
the need of the light and warmth of the sun, he will not hide in a cave 
or lie in the shade of the woods, he will go into the open and let the sun’s 
rays beat upon him. He cannot create the sun’s rays but he can put 
himself in the way of the light and warmth of the sun. 

If I want to be filled with the Spirit, I shall enter the fellowship of 
the church, of men and women in whom the Spirit dwells. When I be- 
come a student in a college, I put myself in the way of being filled with 
the spirit of the college. I must, however, do the work, and share in 
the activities of college students. When I become a citizen of the United 
States by birth or by legal action, I shall be filled gradually with the 
spirit of America. In like manner, when I join a church, I shall be 
filled with the Spirit gradually, as I take my part in the life and work 
of the church. I expect to grow, not leap, into “the stature of the fullness 
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of Christ.” There are “babes in Christ” who are to be fed “with milk”; 
even they have the Spirit. There are “full-grown men in Christ” who 
are to be fed “with meat”; they have the Spirit in larger measure. Thus 
we have the Spirit and, at the same time, we must be filled with the 
Spirit. 

If I want to be filled with the Spirit of the Lord, I shall keep in con- 
stant touch with Jesus as I find him in the New Testament and in the 
lives of his followers in every generation. I shall be his disciple and per- 
mit him to set tasks for me in the generation to which I belong; I shall 
work with him for the abundant life of men, for their bodies, minds, 
hearts, for their individual and social welfare, for everything that makes 
the life of every boy and girl, every man and woman—whether white, 
yellow, brown, or black—better, more tolerable, more enjoyable. While 
I am “on the way with him,” while I am walking and working with him 
for the things he wants and men need, I shall be filled with the Spirit. 

I shall help men to “be filled with the Spirit” by preaching, teaching, 
and practicing the truth of God as revealed in Jesus Christ; practicing 
it in all the relations of the individual and the social life. “Special 
preaching in which the person and work of the Holy Spirit are care- 
fully but courageously pressed,” will be of little avail. One cannot im- 
part or receive the Spirit in so easy a way. The medium through which 
the Spirit is communicated to others is the spirit-filled community which 
is composed of spirit-filled men and women who live and walk and 
work together in love—the love that is manifested by God in his Son 
Jesus Christ and in him crucified. 











The Mystery of the Triune God 


A Meditation 


by CuHar.Les W. Lowry 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO an English Bishop was expressing the wish that in a 
future revision of the Book of Common Prayer the collect for Trinity 
Sunday could be eliminated in favor of something that made a little 
more sense. “My Lord Bishop,” replied Dr. Hensley-Henson, Bishop of 
Durham and master of a prose style not unworthy of comparison with 
that of Winston Churchill, “don’t you think that’s carrying the lust for 
intelligibility rather far?” 

The doctrine of the Trinity is the formulation in words, inevitably 
evocative of images that must be taken in a mythological rather than a 
literal way, of a stupendous mystery. This mystery is the being of God— 
a being that by the necessity of ultimate thought is to be regarded as 
infinite and is therefore, strictly speaking, inconceivable. Yet we are not 
permitted—with much mystical and philosophical theology—to stop 
there and say no more, not if we are Christians and believe in the God of 
the Holy Bible. The heart and soul of biblical and Christian religion is 
revelation, not as a theory or idea but as a fact of experience. Experi- 
ence, unless we are pure mystics, is a matter of time, sight, event, history. 
It is inward meaning based upon social occurrence. Revelation, there- 
fore, came in time and was associated with events and persons. 

The historic Creeds (Apostles’ and Nicene) bring this out with telling 
force. “In one God . . . Maker of heaven and earth, and of all things 
visible and invisible.” “And in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord... 
born ... suffered . . . was crucified, dead and buried . . . rose . . . ascended 

. . Sitteth . . . shall come.” “And in the Holy Ghost, the Lord, and 
Giver of life . . . who with the Father and the Son together is wor- 
shipped and glorified; who spake by the prophets.” The Apostles’ Creed 
is the brief epic, the stirring short saga, of the Christian faith. The 
Nicene is the same recital enlarged, with deeper undertones and swelling 
organ-like climaxes. It is at once an epic and a symphony, the theme 
of which is God, his acts and—in the actual phrase of the Latin father 
Tertullian writing about A.p. 210—his own Names and Persons. 
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These Names and corresponding Persons are given in the revela- 
tion as three and no more. They are manifest severally as unique, ir- 
reducible, and unconfused. They are “the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit.” These are human categories, for we have no other and the reve- 
lation came through events and persons. (Creation is meaningful only 
to conscious minds and grace is alone operative in human spirits.) Yet 
they express the activity and portray the being of God. They enable us 
to know him and have fellowship with him and worship him in the 
fathomless glory of his eternal love. 


Love, that caused us first to be, 

Love, that bled upon the tree, 

Love, that draws us lovingly, 
We beseech thee, hear us. 


In love we rise above thought. Concepts fade out of consciousness. 
Yet we know by love with a certainty that transcends and is more excel- 
lent than all other forms of certitude. At the same time God’s being 
is not less but more mysterious. To metaphysical mystery, which as- 
suredly remains, is added the wonder of the thought of a God who is 
infinite and everlasting love. 

Here indeed are riches for meditation. Here is that without which 
we shall forever fail to enter into the sanctuary of Christian devotion. 
How can we so hold before our minds this wonderful mystery that our 
souls may find food and our spirits grow and reflect palely the divine 
glory? 

There are three lines, I believe, along which our meditation on the 
mystery of God revealed as triune may helpfully range. One is God 
in his three-fold activity. Another is the eternal, unconditioned life of 
the God who according to St. John is in his very essence love. A third 
is the heightening of the mystery by the full acceptance of the paradox 
of one God in three persons. 


1. There is a sentence in the shorter Westminster Catechism which is 
so great and so universally known that it has ceased to be of a denomina- 
tion and has become ecumenical. I refer, of course, to the answer: 
“Man’s chief end is to glorify God and enjoy Him forever.” 

In the Catechism (or Offices of Instruction) of the Book of Common 
Prayer there is a summary of the Christian faith in the trinitarian God 
so cogent and so forceful in its elementary character that it should be 
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the property of the whole Christian church. After the recital of the 
Apostles’ Creed the question is asked: 


What do you chiefly learn in these articles of your belief? 


Answer: First, I learn to believe in God the Father, who hath made me, and 
all the world. 
Secondly, in God the Son, who hath redeemed me, and all mankind. 
Thirdly, in God the Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth me, and all the 
people of God. 


In these flawless sentences we have a perfect summary of the activity 
of God in relation to his revealed trinitarian being. They can be readily 
diagrammed for purposes of instruction or meditation. Draw three 
concentric circles or spheres. The outermost, which includes the other 
two, represents the world. The word “world” here means the entire 
creation or all nature, as distinct from “world” in the usage of some New 
Testament writers and in traditional baptismal language as when we 
speak of “the world, the flesh, and the Devil.” The second circle, which 
includes the innermost one, represents mankind or the human race. The 
third circle represents God’s people or the church. 

Thus we have presented in a concrete visual image the whole activity 
of God. This also is the inclusive theme of the Bible and of the creeds. 
But our image has two other features. It presents the unfolding and 
interlocked economy or arrangement (a word going back to St. Irenaeus, 
A.D. 180, and behind him to St. Ignatius of Antioch, A.p. 112) of God 
in relation to man. And it brings out the fact that in this total ordered 
activity God reveals himself as triune in his eternal being. He is at one 
and the same time and forever God the Father, God the Son, God the 
Holy Spirit. It is as Father in a primary sense that God is Creator. It is 
as Son of the Father that he is in a primary sense Redeemer. It is as 
Spirit of Father and Son that he is in a primary sense Sanctifier. 

This diagram, based on the simple answer of the Catechism, affords 
a vivid and satisfying way of explaining, not the interior mystery of 
the being of God, but the necessity of our being Trinitarians. It brings 
out the point made eloquently by the eminent English theologian Dr. 
Nathaniel Micklem that the doctrine of the Trinity is something inherent 
in the Christian story or Good News—not an arbitrary exercise of 
learned church doctors determined to be as abstruse and metaphysical 
as possible. 
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The same diagram and its context are endlessly fruitful as a basis of 
visually guided meditation on the Creation, with all its sweep and 
grandeur; the Redemption, through the Incarnation, the Cross, and 
the Resurrection; and Sanctification, through the work of the Spirit of 
God in the soul of believing churchmen. It is the same God who is be- 
hind and in and through it all; but in the very acts in which these things 
are accomplished he reveals himself as a Trinity of Persons. 

2. In addition to God’s activity, to his relation to the world which 
he has created, there is the question of the divine life. What is God 
like in himself? What is the character of the eternal, unconditioned life 
of God—the God whom his creatures, children, and disciples worship 
and adore? 

This is a subject too great for the mind of man. No description we 
can give is adequate or free from distortion, even when we have God’s 
own self-revelation in Jesus Christ and in the coming in Apostolic times 
and since of the Holy Spirit to go on. Nevertheless, the Scriptures give 
us clear guidance at this point. They tell us what the essential character 
of the divine life is. They teach us, in the utterly simple yet grandly 
climatic phrase of St. John, that God is love. Given the life and death 
of Jesus Christ, and the spread of faith, hope, and love like unto his in 
the power of the Spirit, no other view of the nature of God could be 
taken. 

What does it mean to say that God 1s love? It means that God is lov- 
ing but much more than that. It means something absolute. It means 
something that has to do with the very structure of ultimate and infinite 
being. It means that God is in himself, without reference to any object 
outside himself, love. And since love implies an object, and is meaning- 
less unless there is community, mutuality, fellowship, it follows that God 
has within himself an eternal and perfect object and that in the divine 
life what we call friendship and love, recognizing them as the greatest 
goods of our experience, are heightened and raised to the nth degree. 
Unless this is so, the God that is, is less than God and should rightly be 
pitied by his own creatures. This point is made poetically by Synge in 
his play, The Playboy of the Western World, where the chief character, 
burning with love of his adored and running over with Irish eloquence, 
expresses deep pity even for “the Lord God Himself a-sitting all lonely 
on His golden throne.” 

St. John, it is true, does not in his First Epistle draw out these implica- 
tions, but that they were present in his mind we can hardly doubt. At 
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least we read in the Gospel according to St. John in the High Priestly 
prayer of Chapter 17 the memorable words: 


I have glorified thee on the earth: I have finished the work which thou gavest 
me to do. 


And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self with the glory which 
I had with thee before the world was. . . . 


Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall believe on me 
through their word... . 


Father, I will that they also, whom thou hast given me, be with me where I am; 


that they may behold my glory, which thou hast given me: for thou lovedst me 
before the foundation of the world. 


In these words we find ourselves bereft of speech and kneeling at the 
very altar and holy of holies of devotion. Our great High Priest, for- 
ever seated in our flesh at the right hand of the throne of the power of 
this universe, and forever praying for us, our intercessor and advocate, 
is one who is only-begotten and divine, loved of the Father from before 
the foundation of the world, the eternal Word. 


In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. 


The doctrine of the Trinity affirms that this Word, the only-begotten 
and beloved Son, is of the very being and structure of the Father and 
that the same is true of the love which subsists between them, which is 
the Holy Spirit. Therefore the phrase, “God in three Persons, Blessed 
Trinity,” is the same thing as the saying, “God is love.” 

Is such a doctrine, and meditation guided by it, of practical value 
in our troubled time when the world sometimes seems to be swaying 
on its foundation? The answer surely is clear. Underneath all other 
conflicts, struggles, and confusions, the real grapple in our age—and it 
is a death wrestle—is between naked will-worship and the love of Christ. 
We who are Christians know which will prevail, in growing measure 
here, perfectly hereafter, and we know where our battle station is. We 
know this and we know how to fight as saints have ever fought, with- 
out fear and with a smile, for we have gazed at the mystery and the glory 
of Love—Love divine, ultimate, eternal, the very essence of God. 

3. It may seem superfluous and an anticlimax to try to add anything 
to what has just been said. I myself do believe that the deepest truth 
of the Christian religion and of the doctrine of the Trinity are the same 
—that God is love. Yet Christian truth and experience are very wide 
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and comprehensive, and they include a third line of approach to the 
mystery of the Triune God. This approach we can bring before us con- 
cretely by noting a hymn like Reginald Heber’s “Holy, Holy Holy,” 
with its background and source for imagery in Revelation 4 and Isaiah 
6. This hymn, perhaps the most numinous in the English language, is 
a hymn to the Trinity. Yet it is throughout a celebration without intel- 
lectual inquiry of the mystery and hidden glory of God. The Trinitarian 
idea is rather a symbol of the inconceivable, eternal splendor of the 
divine Being than an explanation of what God is and does. Behind 
Heber the Anglican in this matter is the Latin or Western tradition going 
back to St. Thomas Aquinas, and behind him to that Colossus of the 
Christian West, St. Augustine of Hippo, in which reason, striving to solve 
the logical problem presented by the One in Three, recognizes its im- 
potence and falls not back but down on its knees simply to worship and 
adore. The psychological and spiritual effect is in accordance with the 
laws of struggle and effort. It is a heightening of the sense of excellent 
mystery. It is an increase of sensitivity and receptiveness issuing out of 
the humble acceptance of paradox as marking the untransgressable 
boundary of our own intellectual powers. Here is a much less well- 
known hymn, written at the time of the very climax of the Age of Reason 
(prior to 1774), which illustrates the same approach to and use of the 
doctrine of the Trinity in devotion. 


Holy God, we praise thy Name, 
Lord Almighty we confess thee; 
All the earth doth thee acclaim 
And in awe and wonder bless thee. 
Thou, who wast before all time, 
Art eternal, high, sublime. 
Cherubim and seraphim, 

Every creature that can praise thee, 
All, for ever, join the hymn 
Angels and archangels raise thee, 
Crying out with one accord, 

Holy, Holy, Holy Lord. 

Holy Father, Holy Son, 

Holy Spirit, Three we name thee, 
Though in essence only One; 
Undivided God we claim thee, 
Then adoring bend the knee, 


While we own the mystery. 
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Is this acquiescence and acceptance in the face of the mystery of God, 
with the Trinity becoming a symbol that heightens emotion and devotion 
as we worship or meditate, justified and healthy? I believe that it is 
and that there is no contradiction between such a predominantly sym- 
bolic use of the idea of the Trinity and the two approaches previously 
considered, which has regard respectively to the divine activity and 
the divine Being considered internally and in its self-relations. If our 
modern modes of thinking in matters theological are more anthropo- 
morphic than classical Christian thought, with its dependence upon 
Greek philosophical categories, we do not in the end come closer to un- 
veiling the Ultimate. For we know that our categories are limited and 
can be employed only as analogies. We know too that they are finite and 
limited and hence impart elements of positive error into any systematic 
conceptual structure. Therefore the resort finally to paradox and its 
humble and loving acceptance is the mark of sanity and balance. It is 
also the open door to the palace of religious awe and numinous worship. 
Here the doctrine of the Trinity is indispensable. It is not only the most 
inclusive of all doctrines, being in fact a grand summary of the Chris- 
tian faith, experience, and outlook. It is also inherently the most num- 
inous of all religious doctrines. It at once affirms, penetrates, illumines, 
and heightens the mystery of God. 

Holy! Holy! Holy! merciful and mighty, 
God in three persons, blessed Trinity. 


From contemplation we return to action. From resting in the mystery 
we return to meet and face the world. This does not mean we need leave 
behind the thought of the Triune God. On the contrary, it is precisely 
the God of this universe, the One who is, the I-am-that-I-am, who per- 
sonally discloses himself as Father, Son, and Divine Spirit. Therefore, 
it is in this new, unchanging, Christian, self-proclaimed Name of God 
that we go forth to our work and to the ardor and peril and joy of life 
until the evening. 

I bind unto myself the Name, 

The strong Name of the Trinity; 

By invocation of the same, 

The Three in One, and One in Three. 
Of whom all nature hath creation; 
Eternal Father, Spirit, Word: 

Praise to the Lord of my salvation, 
Salvation is of Christ the Lord. 





The Mystery of the Triune God 














od, In a modern mystery novel a young woman says: 

— I’m sorry about Church. But I did say Father’s favorite morning prayer: “In 
teas the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost I begin this day.” 
- He says that’s helped him to meet almost every difficulty he’s encountered with 
sly calmness and assurance. 

nd 

ur In these simple words we have etched in living letters something that 
0- may be lacking or at least not visible to us in many ponderous theological 
on treatises, but that is the most important of all truths. It is the truth 
in- that the faith of the Triune God is a faith for all experience and all life. 


Out of life it issued and back to life it returns, bearing fruit unto eternity. 








The Bible and an Ecumenical Theology 


An Editorial 


JAMES OvERHOLSER’s plea in the last number of Interpretation for 
a continuance of the Reformation issuing in an ecumenical theology 
has raised issues which are foundational. The Reformation cast a wel- 
come light into the darkness of medievalism. But the area of darkness 
has shifted now. The intellectual planet, like the earth, is a sphere, 
which periodically turns on its axis away from the light. To be effective 
in dispelling the darkness, the light must be mobile enough to change 
its point of focus to the crucial areas. The summons, therefore, to a new 
rationale for Protestantism in the light of a new scientific world view and 
the secularization of culture is both timely and pointed. Protestant- 
ism must recover its point of contact with the modern world, or perish. 

What part shall the Scriptures play in the continuing reformation of 
the church to which we are called? What is the relation of the Bible 
to an ecumenical theology? It is the conviction of Interpretation that 
any successful move in the direction of Protestant vitality will take 
its rise in a renewed discovery of the relevance of the Bible to the in- 
tellectual and spiritual quest of our time. Only a truly biblical theology 
can produce an ecumenical theology. 

This is to be seen, first, in the full implications of the central Chris- 
tian conviction that Jesus Christ is the beginning and the end, the source 
and the completion, of our understanding of God. This may be an as- 
sumption which the non-Christian world will not accept, insisting that 
we are laying universal significance upon a particular, limited historical 
event. The Christian reply is that we are not universalizing a particular, 
but rather that the particular, understood in the context of faith and 
the fellowship of the church, has assumed universal significance. The 
very essence of Christianity is that in history all things are to be summed 
up in Christ. If, then, we are to develop an ecumenical theology which 
is Christian, it must begin and end with Christ. And where is he to be 
found? Uniquely, through the Scriptures. They bear witness both to the 
promise of his coming and its fulfillment. The starting point for an 
ecumenical theology, therefore, is in a deeper study and a more profound 
understanding of the revelation of Christ in the Scriptures. The record 
of the event bears the clues to its meaning. 
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Another reason an ecumenical theology must be a biblical theology is 
that only a truly biblical theology can be comprehensive enough for an 
ecumenical church. This is true because the categories of the Bible are 
dynamic rather than static. One can hear a whole chorus of replies that 
the Bible is a “dated” book, limited in its outlook by the naive assump- 
tions of the ancient Hebrew mind. This is half true but is eloquent of 
the falsity of all half-truths. The “datedness” of the Bible is not its vital 
core but the concrete forms through which this vital core found expres- 
sion. The forms changed from time to time in the Scriptures, but the 
central theme of a gracious God coming to meet broken humanity in 
redemptive events in history remains unchanged throughout, save that 
it grows in intensity. This is why there is a “biblical theology,” not 
merely “biblical theologies.” The reason the concrete forms in which 
the theology of the Bible expressed itself could change without pro- 
ducing any change in the essential content of the revelation was that the 
heart of the matter lay in the living encounter of the living God with 
living men. The Bible is not a set of logical propositions which can be 
stated with finality for all time. It is rather the record of vital events 
vibrant with divine initiative and human response. Because of the “liv- 
ingness” of the vital core of biblical truth, it remains fresh for every 
generation. The old wineskins of post-Reformation theology are not 
elastic enough to adapt themselves to the forms necessary for an age in 
which the categories of thought have been completely transformed. The 
wine of biblical truth, however, can adapt itself to the needs of the in- 
tellectual revolution of our time without losing any of its vitality. 

Another reason a biblical theology alone is adequate for an ecumenical 
church lies in its methodology. Heretofore it has been customary to 
begin with a system of thought, perhaps based on some partial grasp of 
biblical truth, then to take the system back to the Bible to find proof 
texts to argue the validity of the system. This was largely a deductive 
process whose goal lay in proving the truth of that with which one be- 
gan. The end result was that various competing systems were set up 
as rivals, each choosing from Scripture the particular set of evidence 
best adapted to prove its case. It was as though rival theologians, looking 
at the sun through a prism which broke the rays up into it various col- 
ors, only one of which could be seen from the vantage point of cach 
theologian, then carried on arguments as to whether the sun was purple, 
orange, or green. Biblical theology, on the other hand, begins induc- 
tively, seeking to bring together all the various aspects of the biblical 
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revelation into one full-orbed light, in order that it may cast its glow 
on the modern scene and illuminate its darkness. This has the two- 
fold advantage of enriching theology by keeping in balance the “har- 
monious opposites” of Scripture, and of providing a common basis of ap- 
proach whereon differences of judgment and viewpoint can find a center. 
The statement adopted by the Ecumenical Study Conference, published 
in the last number of Interpretation, bears witness to this. The broad 
area of agreement among men of various traditions, when together they 
approach the Bible inductively, was “surprising” to them all. It is to be 
doubted whether any similar measure of agreement could have been 
reached through the channels of systematic theology. 

Another reason an ecumenical theology must be biblically centered is 
that its distinctive need, an adequate doctrine of the church, is to be 
found in the Bible. Perhaps the reason Protestantism has never been 
able to develop an adequate doctrine of the church is that it was born 
in a revolt from an authoritarian institution which claimed to be “the 
church,” and thereby shied away from any development which might 
have tended to create a rival Protestant “Rome.” This has led to the 
unfortunate fragmentation of the church which may spell Protestant- 
ism’s doom if we do not at least move in the direction of a solution. The 
ecumenical movement is a concrete step in that direction. But this 
movement can break again on the rocks of Protestant individualism 
unless it holds by stern conviction to the New Testament doctrine of 
the unity of the church. If the various ecclesiastical traditions now ten- 
uously held together in the World Council can prayerfully face this 
problem together, seeking the mind of God in the Bible humbly, tol- 
erantly, obediently, a true unity of Protestantism may emerge. The 
ecumenical church must be rooted in the living church of the New Tes- 
tament, or it will be rooted in shallow ground, soon to wither. 

In the providence of God, we are better equipped now than at any 
time in history to discover the will of God through the Scriptures. The 
more adequate tools for biblical study which archaeology, linguistics, 
textual criticism, history, and theological freedom have given us since 
the Reformation place us in a position of unparalleled privilege. Until 
now, the tools have been developing. The hour has struck for these tools 
to be utilized to the full in the development of a biblical theology ade- 
quate for an ecumenical church in this new and revolutionary age. It is 
to that task that Interpretation is seeking to make its contribution. 
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IMPLEMENTS of INTERPRETATION 





XIII. Some Preaching Values 
in the Revised Standard Version of 
the New Testament 


by WALTER RussELL Bowie 


THE FIRST VALUE of the Revised Standard Version for the preacher 
may be in the looks of it. Not that the preacher will usually take the 
book in his hands and hold it up before the congregation; rather, his 
own mood and imagination may have been subtly influenced by the im- 
pression it has made upon himself. For too long a time we have made 
the Bible look like something that lay people would pick up only when 
they were feeling pious, and ministers would turn to chiefly when they 
were hunting for a text. We have printed it in double columns, gen- 
erally in small type; cut into verses, each in a separate paragraph; and 
generally we have bound it in funereal black. We have made it appear 
as though it belonged out of this world, and not in it. And when one 
opened the Bible in the Authorized Version and began to read, even 
with its noble beauty it had an archaic sound. Its language was not quite 
our language. Consequently, with young people especially, a consider- 
able effort of adjustment was necessary before the Bible could be fitted 
into the framework of the contemporary mind. Some would not make 
that effort readily; and the minister, when he read the Bible lesson and 
when he gave out his text, knew it. That fact could unconsciously 
dampen in himself what ought to be the happy consciousness that the 
Book he is preaching from does actually, above all others, have vital 
and instant relationship to ordinary life. 

The Revised Standard Version, just in its appearance, may quicken 
that consciousness into spontaneous flame. Here in the New Testament 
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is a book that obviously belongs to everybody. It is bound attractively 
in blue cloth, with gilt lines and lettering. It is printed in easily readable 
type, in lines that run the whole width of the page, as in nearly all books 
to which we are accustomed. The traditional numbering of verses is 
retained for familiar reference, but the figures are set inconspicuously 
just above the line. The verses are no longer set stiffly apart, as though 
each one were a separate aphorism, but they are grouped in paragraphs, 
according to the larger relationship of the thought which they develop. 
There is no additional distracting column of crowded references, but 
the limited notes on variant readings and other important points are 
put compactly at the foot of the page. Consequently, any human being 
who can read at all can look at this version and say, “This is something 
that is meant for me.” It helps the preacher to be sure of that. It helps 
him in his own personal apprehension, for a preacher may be in danger 
of having the Bible seem esoteric and unrelated to himself, just as much 
as to anybody else. And it helps him as an interpreter to be freshly con- 
fident that the source from which he draws his message does plainly 
and unmistakably belong to all the people. 

Of course these aspects of the Revised Standard Version are not 
unique. Other modern translations, such, for example, as those of 
Moffatt and of Goodspeed, have reflected both in text and format the 
present-day ways of thought and expectation. But in this particular 
article we are considering directly the Revised Standard Version, both 
in those features in which it parallels other versions, and in those 
values in translation which may be distinctively its own. 

One should not look for startling new ideas or sensational differences. 
It certainly was not the purpose of the Revisers to project into the text 
notions of their own, or to pretend to uncover doctrines which nobody 
had arrived at before. The great meanings of the New Testament shine 
in their essentials already through the long-familiar pages of the Author- 
ized Version. What the Revisers were charged to do and did devotedly 
attempt was this: to preserve as far as possible the beauty, both in 
thought and expression, of the noble seventeenth century work, and at 
the same time to use so fully the resources of accumulated New Testa- 
ment scholarship and a sensitive recognition of language congenial to 
modern ears, that the whole New Testament scene and message might 
be reflected with more certain accuracy and brought into so clear a 
focus that it would vividly live again. 
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To see what this may mean, one may turn to the first New Testament 
book and begin to read it as one would read any other continuous and 
absorbing narrative. The impression which he will gain could be gained 
equally from the Gospel of Mark or the Gospel of Luke; but since Mat- 
thew actually stands first, it is natural to take illustrations first from that. 
As he turns to this or to any other one of the Gospels, what is it that the 
preacher most deeply desires? It is not to pick up a particular idea here 
and there. It is not to see separate aspects of moral and spiritual truth, 
however rich they may be. His inclusive and ultimate desire is that 
which was expressed in the words of the Greeks in Jerusalem who came 
to the disciple Philip and said to him, “We wish to see Jesus.” The 
preacher, and every other eager Christian or would-be Christian, wants 
exactly that. He wants not only to hear about Jesus, and not only to be 
aware of his figure as of one partially obscured by a veil of unfamiliar 
words; he wants to see him as in a living picture in which every outline 
is made compellingly clear by the sharply etched description of language 
he can completely understand. 

With no disparagement therefore of the immortal glories of the 
Authorized Version, but with simple recognition of the positive con- 
tribution which in this twentieth century the Revised Standard Version 
can make, let us take certain parallel passages and consider how what 
Jesus did and what he said may come through the medium of the new 
version with a new and sometimes exciting vividness to our mind’s eye 
and to our inner ear. 

In the gth chapter of Matthew we used to listen to part of the story 
of one of Jesus’ acts of mercy thus: 


And, behold, they brought to him a man sick of the palsy, lying on a bed: and 
Jesus seeing their faith said unto the sick of the palsy; Son, be of good cheer; thy 
sins be forgiven thee . . . . (then saith he to the sick of the palsy) Arise, take up 
thy bed and go unto thine house. 


Substantially, of course, the Revised Standard Version of this passage 
is the same; but see how the simpler words and constructions of modern 
speech are like the turning of a glass that brings the whole scene closer 
and makes it more intimately clear: 


And behold, they brought to him a paralytic, lying on his bed; and when 
Jesus saw their faith he said to the paralytic, “Take heart, my son; your sins are 


forgiven”. . . .—he then said to the paralytic—“Rise, take up your bed and go 
home.” 
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In Matthew 11:23, the Authorized Version has a declarative state- 
ment in which it would be hard to find intelligible meaning: 


And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down 
to hell. 


The American Standard Version of 1901 rightly led the way in 
translating this as a question, but the new version makes that question 
sharper: 


“And you, Capernaum, will you be exalted to heaven? You shall be brought 
down to Hades.” 


At the end of Matthew 12, there is the striking account of how some 
of Jesus’ family, including his mother, tried to come one day to where 
he was, probably because they were alarmed about him and distrustful 
and wanted to get him home. As the Authorized Version has it: 


While he yet talked to the people, behold his mother and his brethren stood 
without, desiring to speak with him. 

Then one said unto him, Behold, thy mother and thy brethren stand without, 
desiring to speak with thee. 

But he answered and said unto him that told him, Who is my mother? and who 
are my brethren? 

And he stretched forth his hand toward his disciples, and said, Behold my 
mother and my brethren! 

For whosoever shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same is 
my brother, and sister, and mother. 


The new revision is as follows: 


While he was still speaking to the people, behold, his mother and his brothers 
stood outside, asking to speak to him. But he replied to the men who told him, 
“Who is my mother, and who are my brothers?” And stretching out his hand 
toward his disciples, he said, “Here are my mother and my brothers! For who- 
ever does the will of my Father in heaven is my brother, and sister, and mother.” 


How slight the difference is; yet in the full effect, zs it slight? Very 
small details can determine whether a picture begins to be blurred a 
little into the distance, or whether it comes to us with an immediate 
reality that lifts it out of ancient time. Note first the simple fact that 
the printing of sentences in a continuous paragraph, instead of in de- 
tached and staccato verses as formerly, gives to the whole narrative a 
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swifter and smoother movement. Note also that the repetitious second 
verse of the first passage quoted above is eliminated, not arbitrarily, but 
as a result of the Reviser’s judgment that the manuscript evidence (more 
complete than it used to be) indicates that this verse was not in the 
earliest sources. And note finally the change of effect which comes when 
desiring and unto and thee and brethren and whosoever turn into asking 
and to and you and brothers and whoever. Instead of words that in the 
old version give a faintly archaic flavor to the story, the words that be- 
long to simple instinctive present speech bring the scene into close and 
clear perspective. 

In that crucial moment at Caesarea Philippi when Peter had burst 
out in his sudden confession of the Messiahship of Jesus, and when 
Jesus had followed that with his dismaying proclamation that he must 
go up presently to Jerusalem to suffer and to die, the Authorized Ver- 
sion describes the next fact thus: 


Then Peter took him, and began to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from thee, 
Lord: this shall not be unto thee. 

But he turned, and said unto Peter, Get thee behind me, Satan: for thou art 
an offence unto me; for thou savorest not the things that be of God, but those 
that be of men (Matt. 16:22 f.). 


Whatever Peter may have said in his homely language cannot be re- 
produced for us of today in English of quite that sound. Observe by 
contrast how much more direct is the thrust of these words in the Re- 
vised Standard Version: 


And Peter took him and began to rebuke him, saying, ““God forbid, Lord! 
This shall never happen to you.” But he turned and said to Peter, “Get behind 


me Satan! You are a hindrance to me; for you are not on the side of God, but 
of men.” 


Sometimes the change of a single word or the alteration of the order of 
words makes arrow-sharp an idea which in the old version had come to 
be blunt-edged. We have been long familiar, of course, with the parable 
of the wheat and the “tares,” and we have a general conception of what 
“tares” were; but we have a much more specific impression when in 
Matthew 13 we read of how the enemy of a man who owned a wheat 
field came and sowed it full of weeds. In Matthew 26:73 we used to 
read, “And after a while came unto him they that stood by, and said to 
Peter, Surely thou art also one of them; for thy speech bewrayeth thee.” 
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Now in swifter, simpler English the sentence reads, “After a while the 
bystanders came up and said to Peter, ‘Certainly you are also one of 
them, for your accent betrays you.’”” A more marked change is that in 
Matthew 20:15, where the obscure literalism of the Authorized and 
the American Standard Versions, “Is thine eye evil, because I am 
good?” has become, “Or do you begrudge my generosity?” And in the 
account of the Last Supper (Matt. 26:27), the words of Jesus, so famil- 
iar in sacred use and yet in the old rendering so ambiguous, “Drink ye 
all of it,” are given now as “Drink of it, all of you,” so that one under- 
stands unmistakably the Master’s emphasis as he gave the wine to the 
disciples—not that the cup should be drained of all the wine, but that 
his disciples, all and everyone of them, should partake of it. 

This lucidity and often the homely directness which marks the new 
translation is seen to be the more appropriate in the light of recent dis- 
coveries concerning the actual speech of the first century Graeco-Roman 
world, and therefore concerning the kind of idiom in which the New 
‘Testament was written. Archaeologists have unearthed great numbers 
of contemporary documents having to do with ordinary affairs, inven- 
tories, bills of sale, wills, business letters, and the like, which are not in 
classical Greek but in the koine, the everyday language of the people; 
and it is in this everyday language that the New Testament is expressed. 
Therefore in any translation it is most truly rendered when it is tuned 
again to the familiar speech that men and women use in the home and 
the shop and the street. 

In the Book of Acts the qualities of the new version are markedly 
evident, and often to much advantage. This is a book full of events, 
many of which are essentially vivid and dramatic, and in a translation 
the narrative ought to be swift and clear with no antique and obscure 
words to impede its movement. The Revised Standard Version is 
economical of words; throughout the New Testament the number of 
words is noticeably less than in the earlier versions. Certainly the trans- 
lators of the Authorized Version must have nodded when they put 
into the mouth of Paul, in his address to the people on the steps of the 
Temple in Jerusalem (Acts 22:3), the astonishing circumlocution, “I 
am verily a man which am a Jew.” In the Revised Standard Version 
the Greek phrase is rendered in its simple idiomatic English equivalent, 
“I am a Jew.” Sometimes the change of a few words heightens the 
effect, and gives to a story a new degree of exciting interest. In the 
description, for example, of Peter’s vision on the housetop in Joppa 
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(Acts 10), when first an angel appeared to him in his dream, the Author- 
ized Version has, “And when he looked on him, he was afraid.” Com- 
pare with that the new rendering, “And he stared at him in terror.” 
It will be well worth while to read in full the two parallel accounts of 
this whole scene, and of some other great passages in the book: the 
story of Peter’s escape from prison in Chapter 12; the account of the 
riot in the Temple in Chapter 21; Paul’s defence before King Agrippa 
in Acts 26; the description of the shipwreck in Chapter 27. Nor will 
the difference be found to be only a matter of heightened vividness. 
Sometimes the new version makes easily intelligible what was conspicu- 
ously involved and obscure. Consider for instance these two renderings 
of what the Christians in Jerusalem said to Paul when he came there 
near the end of his career, and when they were explaining to him why 
they wanted him to indicate that he was not—as his enemies claimed— 
subversive of the whole sacred Jewish heritage in worship. The Author- 
ized Version reads: 


They . . . said unto him, Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of Jews 
there are which believe; and they are all zealous of the law: 

And they are informed of thee, that thou teachest all the Jews which are 
among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, saying that they ought not to circumcise 
their children, neither to walk after the customs. 

What is it therefore? The multitude must needs come together: for they will 
hear that thou art come. 

Do thou therefore this that we say to thee: We have four men which have a 
vow on them; 

Take them and purify thyself with them, and be at charges with them, that 
they may shave their heads: and all may know that those things, whereof they 
were informed concerning thee, are nothing; but that thou thyself also walkest 
orderly, and keepest the law. 


Would the average reader have any sure idea of just what that is all 
about? 


Here is the Revised Standard Version: 


They said to him, “You see, brother, how many thousands there are among 
the Jews of those who have believed; they are all zealous for the law, and they 
have been told about you that you teach all the Jews who are among the Gentiles 
to forsake Moses, telling them not to circumcise their children or observe the 
customs. What then is to be done? They will certainly hear that you have come. 
Do therefore what we tell you. We have four men who are under a vow; take 
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these men and purify yourself along with them and pay their expenses, so that 
they may shave their heads. Thus all will know that there is nothing in what they 
have been told about you, but that you yourself live in observance of the law.” 


It is perhaps in the Epistles that the value of the new version will seem 
most important. Here for one thing, will be noted the added clarity 
which comes from the fact that the exceedingly long and complex sen- 
tences of the Authorized Version are broken up into shorter ones. For 
example, in the old rendering of the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Colossians, there is one sentence containing 195 words. In the new read- 
ing this is broken into five sentences in two paragraphs. Conspicuously 
also, as in the parallel passages just quoted from the Book of Acts, Paul’s 
meaning emerges more luminously at points which used to be so intri- 
cate in the translated expression as to be quite baffling. See Rom. 1:18, 
20; 2:15; 3:27 ff.; and such longer sections as II Cor. 8:10 ff., and II 
Cor. 11:7-15. 

As we have already said, the new translation did not start out with 
the notion of discovering new and surprising doctrines. Therefore ser- 
mons and teachings drawn from it are not supposed to produce sensa- 
tions. But again and again the essentially unchanged truth may be set 
in a perspective which reveals a fresh facet of its meaning and sugges- 
tion. Different men will perceive these variously for themselves, but 
here are at least some possibilities: 


Two of the parables may have a keener thrust when read in the new 
version. In Luke 16:8, what used to be hard to understand if the words 
implied—as they seemed to do—a blanket approval of a rascal, “And 
the Lord commended the unjust steward, because he had done wisely,” 
becomes “The master commended the dishonest steward for his pru- 
dence.” And in Luke 19:22 a whole new note of meaning sounds when 
what had been a declarative sentence is changed into a question. The 
neglectful servant had tried to excuse himself for doing nothing with 
the trust put into his hands by saying to his master, “I feared thee, be- 
cause thou art an austere man: thou takest up that thou layedst not 
down, and reapest that thou didst not sow.” Then, in the former trans- 
lations, the master seems to accept this characterization of himself— 
that the servant did correctly know that he was a hard man. But in 
the new translation this is quite reversed. “I will condemn you out of 
your own mouth, you wicked servant! You knew that I was a severe 
man, taking up what I did not lay down and reaping what I did not 
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sow? Why then did you not put my money into the bank?” Note the 
devastating force of that question mark. By implication the master re- 
jects the accusation of his severity as the servant’s false invention. But 
if that was what he chose to think and say, why then on his own ground 
did he not act in the light of what he claimed his conviction was? 

Turn to Luke 14:34. Here, with a new directness and certainty of 
expression is the beginning for a sermon to people who are in danger 
of letting all that should be distinctive in their Christianity be diluted and 
lost in worldliness: “Salt is good: but if the salt has lost its taste, how 
shall its saltness be restored?” 

In Luke 17:21 the older translation was, “Neither shall they say, Lo 
here! or lo there! for, behold, the kingdom of God is within you.” The 
Revision reads, “The kingdom of God is not coming with signs to be 
observed nor will they say, ‘Lo, here it is!’ or “There! for behold, the 
kingdom of God is in the midst of you.” A sound argument can be made 
for either one of the two renderings of the Greek, and it is a rich thought 
that the suggestion in each of them is true. Certainly Jesus meant that 
the kingdom of God is within men, in the sense that it is a reality made 
manifest not so much in outward circumstances, but supremely in the 
hearts and souls of men who are redeemed. And he also meant that it 
is “in the midst of you”; that is to say, that it does not wait upon some 
heaven-shaking portent, but is already here within the community of 
believers in whom God’s Spirit dwells. 

In John 14:26 we used to read the promise of “the Comforter.” The 
new version speaks of “the Counselor.” In the seventeenth century 
“Comforter” was a word that suggested one who strengthens much more 
surely than it does now. With us, a “Comforter” suggests primarily one 
who consoles—if indeed the sound of the word does not actually pro- 
duce as its first association the mental image of a bed-quilt. The old 
and virile thought of the Comforter is not to be forgotten; but there is 
value too in the thought of “the Counselor,” the Spirit whose great gift 
to us is not to make life easy, but to show us how to live it to the full. 

The beginning of the 14th chapter of Romans has a message from 
Paul which is more pungent and penetrating when set in the sort of 
words we instantly understand. “Him that is weak in the faith receive 
ye, but not to doubtful disputations.” We get the general meaning there; 
but how much sharper the point is when we hear him say, “As for the 
man who is weak in faith, welcome him, but not for disputes over opin- 
ions.” What a sermon is there on the difference between real fellowship 
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in Christ and in his Spirit, and cocksure and contentious arguments 
about him! And at another point in Romans there is a sentence in which 
the new translation makes a more decisive contribution. Formerly, Paul 
was represented in Romans 8:28 as saying, “We know that all things 
work together for good to them that love God.” That never could have 
been his emphasis. He did not believe in the sovereignty of things. In 
the words of the new version we hear him say, “We know that in every- 
thing God works for good with those who love him.” A slight change 
in wording, but a great difference. There is no automatic process working 
out our destiny. It is God who works, and God who is in control. Things 
and circumstances may be favorable or unfavorable; but through them 
at last, whether in present gladness or in tragedy, God will bring us to 
his good end. 

Colossians 2:21, in the form in which we have been long accustomed 
to see it written, could—and probably often did—convey an idea quite 
opposite to that which the great Apostle had at heart. “Touch not; 
taste not; handle not,” standing in a separate verse, almost certainly 
would suggest that Christians should be very scrupulous and keep aloof 
from many contacts of their community. But the real message here is 
a wholly different one, as the Revised Standard Version with its quota- 
tion marks makes newly plain. “Why do you submit to regulations, ‘Do 
not handle, Do not taste, Do not touch’?” What Paul was dealing with 
was not in this case moral carelessness, but, on the contrary, a kind of 
fanatical asceticism which was a heresy among the Colossians, and may 
be a heresy again whenever any harsh and rigid sect of Christians thinks 
that salvation comes through its own rules of negative behavior. As 
G. Preston MacLeod has put it, in a forthcoming commentary on Colos- 
sians, the error which Paul was condemning was “a false asceticism 
which was held to be the necessary means of purifying life from mundane 
influences, so that the devotee could ascend to supposed higher realms 
of the spirit. . . . It encouraged the deadly sin of spiritual pride. . . . Like 
the scribes and Pharisees, the Colossian cultists incurred our Lord’s 
condemnation of the legalism which made the strict observance of ex- 
ternal rules, whether negative prohibitions or the positive requirements 
of outward ritual, a substitute for true spiritual morality.” 

Obviously, this article cannot be itself a commentary in any compre- 
hensive sense; and the suggestions as to preaching values in the new 
version which it may have given are only a few and scattered illustrations 
of the many which preachers may find for themselves. Perhaps its brief 
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list may best conclude with a reference to one of the supreme New Tes- 
tament passages. The thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians has long 
been regarded as so precious that it needs no commendation. But it 
may be that the meaning of even those richly familiar sentences of St. 
Paul may come home to us with a new intimacy when we read them in 
our own vocabulary, and remember that “Love is patient and kind; love 
is not jealous or boastful; it is not arrogant or rude. Love does not insist 
on its own way; it is not irritable or resentful; it does not rejoice at 
wrong, but rejoices in the right.” 

Finally, and with all emphasis, let is be said again that this article, 
which of necessity has referred frequently to the Authorized Version, 
would not for a moment seem to descend to anything so shallow and so 
silly as a belittlement of our heritage from the great Revisers of 1611. 
That version will never be eclipsed. Its reverence, its majestic move- 
ment, and the lovely cadences of language wrought into it by men who 
were attuned to the beauty of English literature as it had flowered in the 
Elizabethan age, will give it enduringly a place of honor of its own. 
The Revised Standard Version must be thought of not as opposition 
but as addition to what has gone before. Like Archbishop Cranmer’s 
first English Book of Common Prayer, its aim is that it may interpret 
the everlasting truths afresh in language “understanded of the people.” 
So may be fulfilled in some measure the words of our Lord’s parable, that 
the scribe of the kingdom of God must bring out of the treasures things 
both new and old. 
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IX. The Book of Psalms 


by Evmer A. LESLIE 


THE MOST UNIVERSALLY beloved part of the Bible is the Book of Psalms. 
Yet unquestionably great areas of it remain terra incognita to many 
who count it a priceless possession. This is true for whole psalms which 
for one reason or another have never been completely explored even 
by the reader to whom certain particular psalms are as the homeland of 
the soul. But it is likewise true for many portions of the Psalms which 
have become to him familiar and beloved. To the average reader the 
knowledge and use of the Psalms is relatively piecemeal. A few he 
knows by heart and they are to him spiritual treasure beyond price. 
Many of them he knows in fragments even as he knows brief or extended 
bits of poetry from Browning, Tennyson, and Wordsworth, or from 
Whittier, Lowell, and Emerson. But he has relatively little knowledge 
of the relation of the fragments to the particular poems of which they 
are vital portions, nor does he view them adequately in their context 
of living experience on the part of the poet who composed them. Even 
then these portions from the poetry of the Psalter are of inestimable 
value to one who loves the Psalms, and they stand for him upon a level 
appreciably higher than that of any other poetry in world literature. 
As laymen, ministers, and scholars how may we so study the Book 
of Psalms that its total spiritual wealth may increasingly become our 
possession? How can we learn to move with sure tread through the vast 
labyrinth of the Psalter, peering eagerly into its every nook and cranny, 
travelling every spiritual thoroughfare and exploring every bypath until 
we are really “at home” in this greatest book of spiritual devotion in the 
jiterature of the world? 
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The Psalter as a Whole 


As the Book of Psalms appears before us in the Bible it is divided into 
five books as follows: Book I, Psalms 1-41; Book II, Psalms 42-72; Book 
III, Psalms 73-89; Book IV, Psalms 90-106; Book V, Psalms 107-150. 
Each of the first four books closes with a doxology which was not originally 
part of the psalm in which it now appears. Psalm 150 is in its entirety 
a doxology and closes the Psalter as a whole. This division into five 
books was already known to the translators of the Septuagint and to 
the Chronicler, as a comparison between Psalm 106:48 and I Chron. 
16:36 will show. 

Within these five books of the Psalter are discernible several collec- 

tions which originally existed separately. The oldest collection is Psalms 
1-41, in which each psalm (except Psalms 1 and 2) bears the super- 
scription, “A Psalm of David” or “Of (or belonging to) David.” A 
second “Davidic” collection is Psalms 51-72, which states, as the finish- 
ing touch, “The prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended.” Yet ac- 
cording to the superscriptions there are many other “Davidic” psalms 
included in the Psalter, namely, 86, 101, 103, 108-110, 122, 124, 131, 
133, 138-45. The superscriptions attribute Psalms 42-49, 84-85, and 
87-88 to the sons of Korah, a guild of Levitical singers (II Chron. 
20:19). Psalms 50, 73-83 are attributed to Asaph, the famed head of 
another guild of Levitical singers (Ezra 2:41). Psalms 52-55 (also 
“Davidic”) form a group, each of which is in part described by the 
technical term maskil, which means a cultic song that is the product of 
special divinely endowed insight. Each of Psalms 56-66 (also “Da- 
vidic” ) is designated in the superscription as a mikhtam, which term as- 
sociates those psalms with cultic rites of atonement or expiation. Each 
psalm in the collection of Psalms 120-134 (Psalms 122, 124, 131, and 
133 of this collection, as we have seen, are also designated “Davidic”’ ) 
carries the designation shir hamma“léth, “a processional song,’ and 
the whole group, as Mowinckel suggests, may be viewed as a collection 
of songs for the festal procession ascending Mount Zion.? Psalms 111- 
113, 115-117, and 146-150 have no superscriptions but begin or end, 
in some cases both, with the cultic summons, “Hallelujah” (Praise ye 
the Lord), and are accordingly called the Hallelujah Psalms. 





1. Literally “Song of the going up.” Note in Ezekiel’s measurements of the Temple (40:26, 
31, 49 LXX) there were 7 steps up to the outer court, then 8 steps up to the inner court, and 
10 more steps up to the Temple proper. 


2. Cf. S. Mowinckel: Psalmenstudien II (Kristiania: Dybwad, 1921-24), pp. 128-30. 
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A fact of great importance which argues for the gradual assembly of 
the various collections within the Psalter is that in the earliest collection 
(Psalms 1-41), while the name Yahweh for Israel’s God appears 272 
times, that of Elohim occurs only 15 times. Again, in Psalms 42-83 
the name Elohim is found 208 times while that of Yahweh appears only 
42 times. A comparison of Psalm 53 with the identical Psalm 14 of the 
earlier collection shows that its editor has changed an original Yahweh 
to Elohim. The most likely explanation of the preponderance of the 
name of Yahweh for God in Book I and of Elohim in Book II is that 
the editor of Book II brought Psalms 42-83 together at a time con- 
siderably later than Book I, and in a period when the name of Israel’s 
God was viewed as too sacred to be pronounced. Psalms 42-83 are ac- 
cordingly called “the Elohistic Psalter,’ and this was later enlarged 
by the addition of Psalms 84-89. It is likely, as William Robertson Smith 
maintains, that Psalms go-150 formed originally a separate and later 
collection, its nucleus being the processional songs of Psalms 120-134 
and other similar collections. It is certain that its editor knew and 
used the Elohistic Psalter because his Psalm 108 is made up of verses 
7-11 of Psalm 57 and verses 6-12 of Psalm 60, which he used, as Pfeiffer 
points out, in their Elohistic redaction.’ The final arrangement of these 
three divisions (1-41, 42-89, 90-150) into five Books originated, as Kittel 
says, from viewing the Psalter as “the response of the community to the 
summons of God in the Law.” Epiphanius maintains that “the He- 
brews divided the Psalter into five books so that it would be another 
Pentateuch.” 

One hundred sixteen of the psalms bear superscriptions. The thirty- 
four which do not are called “orphans,” in Jewish writings. These super- 
scriptions are not original parts of the psalms but were added later by 
the editors of the collections. That they were not definitely fixed at 
the time the Psalms were translated into Greek (c. 200 B.c.), is clear 
from the fact that the superscriptions of the Greek version do not quite 
agree with those of the Hebrew. Psalm 95, anonymous in the Hebrew, 
is attributed to David in the Septuagint. Psalm 146, also anonymous 
in Hebrew, is attributed to Haggai and Zechariah in the Septuagint. 
The superscription to Psalm 144 in the Septuagint adds to the words, 
“A Psalm of David,” the unwarranted supplement, “touching Goliath.” 
The original Septuagint version of the Psalms did not have the historical 





3. Italics are his; cf. Introduction to the Old Testament (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1941), p. 628. 
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superscriptions which occur in Psalms 51, 52, 54, 57, 63, and 142, and 
it contains data, partly liturgical and partly historical, which is lacking 
in the Hebrew text. Moreover, the Syriac version has superscriptions 
which were influenced by the exegetical studies of the School of Antioch 
and are different from both the Hebrew and the Greek.‘ 


These superscriptions to the psalms are of five kinds: 


(1) Many of them attribute the particular psalms to definite authors. 
These include Moses, David, Solomon, the sons of Korah, Asaph, 
Heman, and Ethan. The Septuagint includes other authors, such as 
the sons of Jonadab and the first captives (Ps. 71), Haggai and Zecha- 
riah (Pss. 138, 146-148), and Jeremiah (Ps. 137). The largest number, 
73, are attributed to David. Certain superscriptions in these state oc- 
casions in David’s life as reported in the Books of Samuel, which, it is 
claimed, gave rise to particular psalms, such as in Psalms 3, 7, 18, 34, 
51, 52, 54, 56, 57, 60, 63, and 142. We shall discuss this matter below. 


(2) Certain technical terms in the superscriptions describe the general 
character of the psalm. We have already referred to the groups desig- 
nated maskil, mikhtém, and shir hamma“léth. In addition to these, a 
mizmér “Psalm” (Ps. 3, etc.) is a song accompanied by instrumental 
music. Shir, meaning “song,” occurs alone (Ps. 45), also along with 
mizmér and with maskil. Psalm 145 is called a t*hillah, a “song of 
praise,” a term which in the masculine plural furnishes the Hebrew title 
of the Book of Psalms, T°hillim, “Praises.” A t*phillah (Ps. 102) is a 
prayer of lament. A shiggdyén (Ps. 7) has some connection with the 
(Assyrian) lamentation which accompanies a cultic rite. 


(3) Other technical terms have to do with the purpose of a psalm. 
L*thodha (Ps. 100) “for an expression of thanks,” means that the psalm 
accompanied the thank offering. The psalm designated /“annéth (Ps. 
88) “for penitence,” accompanied a penitential rite. L° hazkir (Pss. 
38, 70) means that the psalm was intended to “bring (sins) to remem- 
brance”—the psalmist’s own (cf. Lev. 5:12) or those of an enemy. 
Lidhithin (Ps. 39) or ‘al y°dhaithin, “for confession,” means a psalm of 
confessional and petitional content. L‘lammédh (Ps. 60), “for teach- 
ing,” suggests that the Psalm contains teaching from a prophetically in- 
spired worshiper (cf. the oracle of Ps. 60:6-8). 





4. Cf. ibid., p. 644. 
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(4) A number of terms refer to cultic acts or situations . Lam*nac¢éah, 
which is found in fifty-five psalms (Ps. 4, etc.), refers to liturgical act 
intended to make Yahweh’s face shine with mercy and gentleness. “4 
yonath’élim (LXX) r°hdgim (Ps. 56) designates the psalm as one to 
be sung “over the dove,” which symbolically carries away the guilt o 
the purified worshiper to the “far-off gods.” Originally such a sacrific 
was conccived of as placating evil spirits which had caused sickness o 
misfortune to the sufferer, (cf. Lev. 1:14; 5:6-10; 16; Zech. 5:11). °A 
mahalath (Pss. 53, 88), “concerning illness,” refers to the purification 
ritual after sickness. 


(5) A number of terms are musical references or cultic directions 
Bin*ghinéth (Ps. 6), indicates a cultic act which was intended to make 
Yahweh’s face shine and was performed to the accompaniment of the 
harp. A related designation, found not in the titles but in the body of 
many of the psalms—71 times in 39 psalms—is selah, “lift up,” which 
was probably intended as a direction to the worshipers to “lift up” the 
cultic cry, “His mercy endureth forever.” The content of the cry thu 
raised is to be classed with “Amen” and “Hallelujah.” 

There are data of unquestionable value in such superscriptions a: 
throw light upon the character of the Psalms, the purpose of their ren- 
dition, and the musical and cultic directions for it. But it is generally 
recognized that no credence can be given to the attributions of author- 
ship in the superscriptions, whether to David or to the others thus indi- 
cated. The meaning originally intended by the preposition “of” or “be. 
longing to” may have indicated a collection from which the psalm was 
taken rather than a designation of its authorship. There are places in the 
body of the Psalter where “David” refers not to the historical character 
of David, the son of Jesse, but to the ruling Judean king of the house and 
lineage of David (cf. Ps. 18:50, 144:10, 65:17). To be sure, when 
the historical notes to the “of David” psalms were added, the phrase 
was interpreted to mean authorship. But to attribute to the histori- 
cal David some psalms which represent the loftiest peak of religious 
insight in the Old Testament (for example, Psalm 51) is utterly in- 
consistent with the primitive, and at the same time far more historical, 
view of David given to us in the Books of Samuel and Kings. The 
Davidic authorship of some of the psalms attributed to him can be 
maintained only by denying any real development in religious ideas in 
Israel between the tenth and fourth centuries before our era. More- 
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over, the language of some of the psalms attributed to David (cf. Ps. 
144:1-11 and Ps. 145) shows the strong encroachment of Aramaic, a 
clear linguistic evidence of their post-exilic date. We know that David 
was a musician (I Sam. 16:14 f.) and that he wrote secular poetry 
(II Sam. 1:19 ff.). He may conceivably have written religious poetry. 
G. B. Gray has stated the situation with commendable caution when he 
concludes: “There are psalms in the Psalter of which, if we remove 
certain parts as later interpolations, a residuum remains of which it 
would be unjustfiable to assert that it was not written by David.” 

Since the chronological notes in the superscriptions cannot therefore 
be relied upon, we are limited almost entirely to internal evidence for the 
dating of any particular psalm. Here four principles guide us: (1) his- 
torical allusions the psalm contains; (2) its language, diction, and liter- 
ary style; (3) its relation to writings of known date; and (4) the charac- 
ter of its religious ideas. Parts of certain psalms (cf. Ps. 18:7-15) retain 
in them the authentic accent of the primitive and are very old. Many of 
the psalms are certainly pre-exilic. Some of them seem to have had their 
origin in the northern kingdom of Israel (Pss. 45, 77, 80, 89:5-18) and 
date before the fall of Samaria. There are probably no psalms later 
than approximately 200 B.c. by which date the Psalter, substantially as 
we have it, was virtually complete. 

We have now examined the Book of Psalms as we have it in the Old 
Testament. We have traced the steps of its development into its present 
form of five “Books.” We have noted the various types of editorial 
superscriptions and have sought for any indications which they offer 
as to authorship, character, or purpose of the psalms, and as to how 
they were rendered in Judaism. We are now ready to approach the 
psalms themselves and derive their spiritual treasure. Let us view them 
first in their cultural environment. 


The Ancient East Context of Israelite Psalmody 


It was Dr. Hermann Gunkel who taught students of the Hebrew 
Psalter to view Israelite psalms in their cultural context, and particu- 
larly that of the psalms of Babylonia and Egypt. One of the most beau- 
tiful of the Babylonian psalms is the following Hymn to Shamash, Baby- 
lonian sun god. 





5.G. B. Gray: A Critical Introduction to the Old Testament (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1913), p. 139. 
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O Shamash, on the horizon of the heavens hast thou risen ablaze; 
The bolt of the glorious heavens hast thou unlocked; 

The gates of the heavens hast thou opened! 

O Shamash, thine head hast thou raised o’er the land ; 

O Shamash, with the glory of the heavens, thou coverest the land; 
Light hast thou granted to the face of the land! 

Life’s course on earth dost thou guide; 

All creatures that live, thou dost quicken. 


O’er the wide earth is thy daily course, 
O’er sea and ocean, mountains, earth and heaven.® 


A similar psalm from Egypt praises the sun god as “the living god, the 
lord of love by whose rays each and everybody lives” : 


Lord of Heaven, Lord of the Earth, 
King of Justice, Lord of Eternity, 
Ruler of the Infinite, Prince over all gods, 
Living God who created Eternity, 
Who made the heaven 

And gave himself a place upon it, 
The gods rejoice at your rising, 
And the earth is jubilant 

At the sight of your radiant glory. 
People gather and gaze 
Enraptured, at your beauty, 

When you travel the heavens 

Day after day.’ 


Psalm 19:1-6 achieves a new dignity and beauty when it is read in 
connection with these two fine and typical expressions from Israel’s 
cultural environmental world. The author sees the same sun which these 
Babylonian and Egyptian psalmists see, but to him it is no god. As it 
moves across the heavens and sinks in the splendor of the west it is telling 
in silent rapture the glory of God its creator. 

Since 1929, the discoveries of F. A. C. Shaeffer at Ras esh-Shamra in 
Ugarit in northern Canaan have opened up a yet more intimately re- 





6. See E. A. Leslie: The Psalms (New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1949), p. 135. For other representative Babylonian psalms cf. G. A. Barton: Archaeology and 
the Bible (Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union, 1937), pp. 497 ff. 

7. Cf. George Hoyningen-Huene and George Steindorff: Egypt (New York: J. J. Augustin, 
1943). For the greatest Egyptian Psalms see J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1912), pp. 324-31. 
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lated cultural environment of Israelite psalmody. In a great mound 
half a mile inland from the Bay of Minet el-Beida on the North Syrian 
coast ten miles north of Latikia, in a place adjoining an ancient temple 
were unearthed many clay tablets written in cuneiform script but in 
the language of North Canaan. Their contents are mythological, re- 
ligious, and liturgical. They date from a time not later than 1400 B.c. 
Related to Israel far more intimately than is the case with the psalms 
of Babylonia and Egypt these sources speak a similar language and share 
identical religious concepts with the psalms of Israel. The supreme 
god of this North Canaanite pantheon is El, “the king,” “father of 
years.” He is “the father of mankind,” “the creator of creatures.” He 
judges through omens and auguries. Like the God of storm of Psalm 29, 
he created and hurled the thunderbolt. Says El, chief god of Ugarit: 


I shall create the thunderbolt 

In order that the heavens may know the command, 

That men may know, and that the multitudes of the earth may understand. 
I shall perfect and I shall show it forth from the midst of my mountain. 

I, El (Saphon), in the holy place, 

In the mount of my possession, 

In a beautiful place, in the hill of power.® 


In these Ugaritic sources we also have reference to the monster ser- 
pent Leviathan of seven heads (under the contracted name Lotan) 
which is referred to in the Hebrew psalm (74:14) that tells the story 
of God, “King of old” and the Creator of the world who crushed in pieces 
the heads of Leviathan. To the goddess Anat the Ugaritic poet cries: 


When thou strikest Leviathan, the swift serpent 
Thou wilt finish the crooked serpent 
The powerful one with seven heads.? 


The psalms of the Old Testament which emphasize the productivity 
of the soil of Canaan (Ps. 65:9-13; 68:7-10; 104:10-18; 147:8-9) re- 
mind us of the whole-hearted gladness of El in the psalms of Ugarit, 
who cries out: 


Good news, O my son, whom I have created. 
The skies shall rain down fat, and the valleys shall become meadows. 





8. J. H. Patton: Canaanite Parallels in the Book of Psalms (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1944), pp. 15, 16, 17, 22, 23. 

g. Cf. J. W. Jack: The Ras Shamra Tablets, Their Bearings on the Old Testament (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935), pp. 45 f. 
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What the gods bring to men is described in the Ugarit liturgy: 


Now the earth shall grow fat from the rain of heaven, 
Streams of honey shall gush in the valleys.!° 


Far more than is the case with the psalms of Babylonia and Egypt, 
whose influence upon Hebrew psalmody is chiefly indirect, the occur- 
rence of the same words, the same and similar phrases and identical 
thought patterns point to a direct influence of Ugaritic literature upon 
the composition of the psalms of Israel." 

In these three environmental cultural areas of Israel we face cults of 
great antiquity far antedating the cultic evolution of Israel. Here we 
are confronted with highly developed worship systems with well-estab- 
lished priesthoods, diverse musical instruments, organized singers, dis- 
tinctive sacrificial and cultic rites and terminology. In all three we are 
aware of feelings toward deity as genuine and as deep as in Israel. To 
immerse oneself in these religious outpourings leads one to read the 
psalms of the Old Testament with more sensitized heart and sharpened 
eyes. And illuminating as such comparative study is, it sends us back to 
the psalms of the Old Testament with a new sense of their unapproached 
grandeur, and their vast religious and moral superiority. 


The Functional Approach to the Psalms 


A great change has gradually taken place in the investigation of the 
Psalms. Instead of asking as the main question, “What is the date of a 
particular psalm?” we now ask, “What is the function of this psalm?” 
“What was it intended to do?” The new viewpoint starts from the in- 
sight—again Gunkel has been the pioneer—that the Psalms were defi- 
nitely connected with Hebrew worship. Conceivably a religious poem, 
originally composed without any relation to the cultus—the organized 
public worship of Israel—might at some later time be taken up and 
adapted for use in that worship. Such, for example, has been the case 
with Whittier’s “Our Master.” But on the other hand, a poem, from its 
very conception, may have been composed as a psalm intended for 
rendering by individual, choir, or congregation in the public worship of 
ancient Israel. The Norwegian scholar, Sigmund Mowinckel, has con- 
vincingly demonstrated that few, if any, of the psalms had their origin 
apart from the Israelite cultus. Even from its origin each psalm was 


10. C. F. A. Schaeffer: The Cuneiform Texts of Ras Shamra-Ugarit (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1939), p. 61. 

11. Cf. J. H. Patton: Canaanite Parallels in the Book of Psalms (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1944), pp. 47 f. 
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intended for cultic use. Gottfried Quell’s penetrating study of “The 
Cultic Problem of the Psalms” has singled out with keen insight the 
great number of places in the Psalms where the worshiping congre- 
gation is clearly present or its presence is implied. And even where a 
particular psalm appears to bear no cultic mark the very vocabulary 
of its expression is largely the creation of the worshiping fellowship. I 
have elsewhere maintained that “the fellowship of public worship is 
the spiritual mother of individual religious utterance.” 

To ask what part a particular psalm plays in the worship of ancient 
Israel does not in any sense veto the importance of the attempt to deter- 
mine its approximate date. While little effort is now given to determine 
the exact historical episode which might conceivably have furnished the 
background for a particular psalm, great effort it rightly made to dis- 
cover the period—pre-exilic, exilic, Persian, Greek or (possibly) Mac- 
cabean—from which it springs. Yet in the present trend of research in 
the Psalter the date is secondary in importance to function. 

We know from our experience in contemporary Christian worship 
that the spiritually sensitive minister chooses his hymns with care. Be- 
hind each selection there lies a reason. Each particular hymn is intended 
to effect something in the worshipers individually or in the congregation 
as a whole. It may give utterance to praise. It may graciously channel 
the spirit of gratitude. It may still the soul of the congregation to 
quietude and spiritual receptivity. It may prepare the worshiping fel- 
lowship for prayer. It may search, shame, and arouse the members of 
the congregation. It may challenge and call to service. It may commit 
to enterprise. 

Similarly in ancient Israelite worship every psalm had a function. It 
was intended to effect something. Indeed it was often intended to in- 
fluence God, to bring to him such worship as would be divine service, 
moving him to action, awakening from him response. The psalms were 
ways of laying hold upon God, of securing from him his help, his power. 

In a modern hymnal we have a topical index which becomes to a 
great extent a guide to hymnic function. But we have no such systematic 
guide for the Psalms. At points the superscriptions help us and here and 
there we have scattered fragments of Jewish traditional usage to guide 
a 





12. Op. cit., p. 18. 


13. Cf. “The Psalms in Jewish Usage,” in Abingdon Bible Commentary (New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1929), p. 512; and C. C. Keet, The Liturgical Use of the Psalter (London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1926). 
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What the gods bring to men is described in the Ugarit liturgy: 


Now the earth shall grow fat from the rain of heaven, 
Streams of honey shall gush in the valleys.'° 


Far more than is the case with the psalms of Babylonia and Egypt, 
whose influence upon Hebrew psalmody is chiefly indirect, the occur- 
rence of the same words, the same and similar phrases and identical 
thought patterns point to a direct influence of Ugaritic literature upon 
the composition of the psalms of Israel." 

In these three environmental cultural areas of Israel we face cults of 
great antiquity far antedating the cultic evolution of Israel. Here we 
are confronted with highly developed worship systems with well-estab- 
lished priesthoods, diverse musical instruments, organized singers, dis- 


tinctive sacrificial and cultic rites and terminology. In all three we are — 


aware of feelings toward deity as genuine and as deep as in Israel. To 
immerse oneself in these religious outpourings leads one to read the 
psalms of the Old Testament with more sensitized heart and sharpened 
eyes. And illuminating as such comparative study is, it sends us back to 
the psalms of the Old Testament with a new sense of their unapproached 
grandeur, and their vast religious and moral superiority. 


The Functional Approach to the Psalms 


A great change has gradually taken place in the investigation of the 
Psalms. Instead of asking as the main question, “What is the date of a 
particular psalm?” we now ask, “What is the function of this psalm?” 
“What was it intended to do?” The new viewpoint starts from the in- 
sight—again Gunkel has been the pioneer—that the Psalms were defi- 
nitely connected with Hebrew worship. Conceivably a religious poem, 
originally composed without any relation to the cultus—the organized 
public worship of Israel—might at some later time be taken up and 
adapted for use in that worship. Such, for example, has been the case 
with Whittier’s “Our Master.” But on the other hand, a poem, from its 
very conception, may have been composed as a psalm intended for 
rendering by individual, choir, or congregation in the public worship of 
ancient Israel. The Norwegian scholar, Sigmund Mowinckel, has con- 
vincingly demonstrated that few, if any, of the psalms had their origin 
apart from the Israelite cultus. Even from its origin each psalm was 


10. C, F, A. Schaeffer: The Cuneiform Texts of Ras Shamra-Ugarit (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1939), p. 61. 

11. Cf. J. H. Patton: Canaanite Parallels in the Book of Psalms (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1944), Pp. 47 f. 
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intended for cultic use. Gottfried Quell’s penetrating study of “The 
Cultic Problem of the Psalms” has singled out with keen insight the 
great number of places in the Psalms where the worshiping congre- 
gation is clearly present or its presence is implied. And even where a 
particular psalm appears to bear no cultic mark the very vocabulary 
of its expression is largely the creation of the worshiping fellowship. I 
have elsewhere maintained that “the fellowship of public worship is 
the spiritual mother of individual religious utterance.” 

To ask what part a particular psalm plays in the worship of ancient 
Israel does not in any sense veto the importance of the attempt to deter- 
mine its approximate date. While little effort is now given to determine 
the exact historical episode which might conceivably have furnished the 
background for a particular psalm, great effort it rightly made to dis- 
cover the period—pre-exilic, exilic, Persian, Greek or (possibly) Mac- 
cabean—from which it springs. Yet in the present trend of research in 
the Psalter the date is secondary in importance to function. 

We know from our experience in contemporary Christian worship 
that the spiritually sensitive minister chooses his hymns with care. Be- 
hind each selection there lies a reason. Each particular hymn is intended 
to effect something in the worshipers individually or in the congregation 
as a whole. It may give utterance to praise. It may graciously channel 
the spirit of gratitude. It may still the soul of the congregation to 
quietude and spiritual receptivity. It may prepare the worshiping fel- 
lowship for prayer. It may search, shame, and arouse the members of 
the congregation. It may challenge and call to service. It may commit 
to enterprise. 

Similarly in ancient Israelite worship every psalm had a function. It 
was intended to effect something. Indeed it was often intended to in- 
fluence God, to bring to him such worship as would be divine service, 
moving him to action, awakening from him response. The psalms were 
ways of laying hold upon God, of securing from him his help, his power. 

In a modern hymnal we have a topical index which becomes to a 
great extent a guide to hymnic function. But we have no such systematic 
guide for the Psalms. At points the superscriptions help us and here and 


there we have scattered fragments of Jewish traditional usage to guide 
13 
us. 





12. Op. cit., p. 18. 


13. Cf. “The Psalms in Jewish Usage,” in Abingdon Bible Commentary (New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1929), p. 512; and C. C. Keet, The Liturgical Use of the Psalter (London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1926). 
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But it is primarily through the careful examination of each psalm 
itself in its entirety, with our eyes alert to see its every distinctive literary 
mark that we discover the function it had in Israel’s worship. It was 
what the psalm was intended to do that created the various literary 
forms—the Gattungen or “types,” Gunkel calls them. Every type had 
its distinctive mark which is sufficiently objective in the psalm to become 
almost like a handle with which to take hold of it or—to change the 
figure—like a key which unlocks for us that psalm’s essential meaning, 
Having discovered for each psalm the function it had in Israelite wor. 
ship and the literary marks that indicate it, we can arrange the psalms 
in groups according to their Sitz im Leben, as Gunkel designates it— 
their seat or setting in the living worship of ancient Israel."* 

Such study is not finished and complete. It invites every Bible student 
to enterprise. There was no finality in Gunkel’s work. At one point 
Mowinckel, a student of Gunkel, going beyond his teacher, speaks of 
“putting Gunkel against Gunkel” (!), that is, going forward beyond 
him in insight by the very methods the great pioneer had advocated! 
To such enterprise and personal exploration this article invites its 
readers. 


The Hymns of Praise 


Central in the Psalter is the hymn. It is a song sung at the sanctuary to 
glorify God. For the most part hymns are congregational, but a few of 
them are individual. There are two parts to a hymn—a summons to 
praise and a basis for the praise. Always the basis for the praise, often 
introduced by the Hebrew word ki (“for” or “because”), presents the 
theme of the hymn and is its most important part, lifting into a conscious- 
ness of “worthship” the objective side of Israel’s religion. A classic praise 
hymn of brevity and of completeness is Psalm 117. 

Two types of closely related hymns are the Hymns of Zion (“Sing us 
one of the songs of Zion”), such as Psalm 137, and the Hymns of Pil- 
grimage to Zion, where God was conceived as dwelling in his Temple. 
Zion, in its profoundest meaning the place from which God’s present 
help comes, is presented to us in Psalm 46. And what a Zion pilgrim 
from some little Judean town really derived from his pilgrimage ex- 
perience is best presented in Psalm 84 which reveals the spiritual richness 
that a well-ordered cultus could bring to a sensitive pilgrim’s soul. 


14. For an attempt at such classification of the Psalms see pp. 11-12 in the author’s The 
Psalms. All the types which are now to be dealt with from this point of view are there ex- 
plored and fully described. 
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The finest hymnic outflow of an individual’s heart, which was sung in 
the presence of the congregation, is Psalm 103. It thanks God in ever- 
widening concentric circles, because of his dealings with the psalmist’s 
own soul, with his nation, and with his fellow human beings generally. 
It ends as it began with the psalmist calling upon his own soul to kneel 
and pray. 


The New Year 


As rich in diversity and as specific in teaching as our hymns of the 
Christian seasons of Advent and Easter are the psalms of the Hebrew 
Year. A night hymn prepares the priestly officiants (Psalm 134) for 
their sacred work. Central to the whole festival were the psalms which, 
through processional with the ark (in pre-exilic Israel) and with the 
glad cultic cry, “The Lord is become King!” enthroned God anew as 
King over his congregation and over the world! The best examples are 
Psalm 47 and Psalm 96. This annually repeated ceremony was the im- 
petus to the creation of “new songs” for the newly enthroned King. The 
finest of these is Psalm 33, where God’s all-seeing eyes look searchingly 
down upon humanity (vss. 13-15) to see upon whom his creatures really 
depend. At length his eyes come to rest approvingly upon his humble, 
desperately needy congregation (vss. 18-19)! Upon him and him alone 
they depend, waiting as one soul for his merciful help (vss. 20-22). The 
New Year was also the time when the ruling monarch of Judah, the 
channel of God’s grace to his people, renewed his covenant. A psalm 
that gives expression to such a monarch’s deep sense of social responsi- 
bility to his people is Psalm 101. The New Year came just after the 
corn and vintage harvest had been completed and Psalm 65 gives beau- 
tiful expression to gratitude for the good earth of Palestine—the fields 
drenched by copious showers, the mountains dotted with grazing sheep, 
and the valleys clothed with growing grain! When the New Year came 
in dark days it awakened a passionate longing for a change in fortunes. 
The congregation prayed for God to revive his people and show them 
again his loving-kindness by granting a new and adequate harvest. Such 
a prayer for God to “revive us again” is Psalm 85. 


Hymns of the Revelation of God 


The Hebrews found God in nature, in history, and in their Law. The 
most brilliant of the nature hymns which comes from the soul of a truly 
great poet, one who most likely knew and had been influenced by Pha- 
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raoh Ikhnaton’s famous Hymn to Aton, is Psalm 104. It views God a; 
Creator, Controller, Provider, and Sustainer of nature and shows a 
most remarkable sense of his providence in the interrelatedness of in. 
animate life with that of beasts, birds, and men. The finest of the his. 
torical hymns is Psalm 78, where God is the great Actor in Israel's 
history. Across a vast sweep of the centuries from Israel in Egypt to the 
establishment of the Israelite monarchy only one human leader is men- 
tioned—David, God’s “servant.” In Psalm 114 features of the classical 
historical pattern of God’s dealings with his people are painted with the 
light, deft touch of a brilliant poet whose feet were “among the spring. 
ing grass of a Passover morning.” The most illuminating hymn of God's 
revelation in the Law and the most artistic production of the Psalter is 
Psalm 119, a complete acrostic in twenty-two stanzas, one for each 
letter of the Hebrew alphabet. The Law—not a burden but a light and 
a lift—is its theme. 


Psalm Liturgies 


The most characteristic feature of a liturgy is an interchange of 
speakers. The one most filled with grandeur is Psalm 24, the climactic 
portion of which is the liturgy for the entrance of the ark—representing 
“the King of glory”—into the sanctuary accompanied by antiphonal 
singing between the worshipers and the priestly choir. The most search- 
ing one is Psalm 95, a prophetic liturgy, wherein, following an impres- 
sive and beautiful hymn, suddenly there sounds forth a single prophetic 
voice uttering a solemn warning from Israel’s stubbornness and unre- 
sponsiveness in the wilderness days, summoning the congregation to 
listen today for God’s voice. 


National and Congregational Laments 


It was public calamity that created the laments wherein the congre- 
gation, clothed in sack cloth, bewailed their lot, cried out the character- 
istic question “Why?” and their impatient “How long?” and summoned 
God to “Arise!” and “Forget not!’ One of the best examples is Psalm 74. 


Psalms Concerning the King 


The King in Israel was the channel through whom the divine blessings 
were mediated to God’s people. One of the grandest of the king psalms, 
magnificent in its poetry and breathing the atmosphere of the primitive, 
is Psalm 18, created to celebrate a royal victory. 
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Songs of Personal Thanksgiving 

It was the vow and its payment in ancient Israel that created the 
Songs of Personal Thanksgiving. The worshiper, divinely released from 
his distress, comes to the Temple and in the presence of the worshiping 
congregation offers his sacrifice and pays the vow which he had made 
in his life’s darkest hour. Such psalms became the fountain of Chris- 
tian testimony. Two of the finest are 66 and 116. 


Prayers of the Falsely Accused 


Among the most poignant utterances of the distressed human soul are 
the Prayers of the Falsely Accused. At the sanctuary, where alone justice 
can be secured, such an accused person pours out his lament of outraged 
innocence. Psalm 26 is one of the best examples. Sometimes the accused 
sought an assuring revelation of God’s vindication by passing a night in 
the sanctuary where contact with deity would be most assured. Psalm 
3 helps us see the spiritual fruitage of this ancient rite of incubation. 
Sometimes the Psalmist’s illness made his false accusers all the more 
bitter and his own suffering relatively the more poignant. One of the 
most feelingful and most deeply spiritual of such prayers that ends in 
glad personal assurance and in a heartening summons to others, is Psalm 
31:9-24, which was the source of Browning’s words in Rabbi Ben Ezra, 
“Our times are in His hands.” 


Prayers of the Sick and Penitent 


These psalms deal with the universal experience of sickness. Psalm 
88, the cry of a sick man for the attention of God and for his healing 
touch, is as sincere an utterance as ever poured forth in articulate speech 
from a soul in physical and spiritual anguish. Psalm 51 is the pro- 
foundest of the psalms that express the need of, and hunger for, forgive- 
ness. No psalm of the Psalter has a deeper consciousness of sin and none 
offers a nobler prayer for God’s creative renewal of the soul. 


Songs of Trust and Wisdom 


Psalm 16 springs from a deeply spiritual person who accepts his lot 
in life as portioned out to him by God. In the silent watches of the 
night God counsels and disciplines him, and he responds to this divine 
interest and care by the practice at all times of God’s presence. 

Psalm 73 takes us into the inner struggle of a man whose soul had 
been embittered over the prosperity of the wicked and the seeming in- 
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difference and injustice of God. But he tells us how, driven to the Tem- 
ple by the awful inner turmoil of his spirit, he was led step by step into 
poise and peace. As the spiritual deposit of that experience he gives ut- 
terance to one of the noblest expressions of personal faith in God in 
the entire Old Testament, which points the way to faith in immortality. 
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OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE, 1949 


by Davin NoEL FREEDMAN 


FROM THE VERY considerable number of books and monographs relating 
to the Old Testament produced during the past year, a representative 
group has been selected for discussion in the present article. Other 
works of importance, but not available to the writer, have also been 
included. 

1. GENERAL WorKS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT—A. Bentzen’s Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament, a revised edition in English of the original 
Inledning til det Gamle Testamente (see “Old Testament Literature, 
1947, Interpretation, II, 1), has now appeared. It is the most com- 
prehensive introduction to the Old Testament since Pfeiffer’s monu- 
mental work (1941). The first volume deals with the Old Testament as 
a whole: The Canon, The Text, and The Forms of Old Testament Lit- 
erature. The section on The Forms of Old Testament Literature will be 
of most interest to Old Testament students, since this aspect of the Old 
Testament is largely neglected in Pfeiffer’s work, and since there is very 
little in English on the subject. The second volume follows the conven- 
tional pattern in dealing with the books of the Old Testament, though 
in content there is much that is original and provocative. 

Much briefer and aimed for the nontechnical reader is T. H. Robin- 
son’s well-written book, An Introduction to the Old Testament. Also 
written principally for the layman is Alice Parmelee’s Guidebook to the 
Bible, the first part of which deals with the literature of the Old Testa- 
ment. The material is organized in chronological order, following the 
standard critical position still dominant in this country. With this is 
to be compared H. H. Watts’s, Modern Reader’s Guide to the Bible. A 
new edition of George Foot Moore’s Literature of the Old Testament, 
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revised by L. H. Brockington, has been issued. Except in a few instances, 
the book is relatively unchanged. Bishop Wand’s volume on The Author- 
ity of the Scriptures is a general introduction to the Bible; the main 
interest is theological. A philological approach to the interpretation of 
the Old Testament is emphasized in the late L. H. K. Bleeker’s Her- 
meneutiek van het Oude Testament. 

Mention should also be made of Leonhard Ragaz’s Die Bibel—Eine 
Deutung; the first four volumes dealing with the Old Testament are now 
in print. This is not a critical commentary but a religio-philosophical 
and sociological interpretation of the Old Testament from the author’s 
Christian Socialist point of view, with an application of the truths of the 
Old Testament to the modern human situation. Of special interest are 
the volumes on Moses (II), and the Prophets (IV). 

Since the last mention of the Koehler-Baumgartner Lexicon in Veteris 
Testamenti Libros (“Old Testament Literature, 1948,” Interpretation, 
III, 1), fascicles 2, 3, and 4 have been issued. The first volume of a new 
Swedish Bible Dictionary, Svenskt Bibliskt Uppslagsverk, edited by 
I. Engnell and A. Fridrichsen, has been published; Engnell’s articles 
on the Old Testament are important as representative expressions of 
the Uppsala School. Volume I, Introduction générale—Les Primitifs— 
L’ancien Orient—Les Indo-Européens, of the Historie générale des 
religions has appeared, edited by M. Gorce and R. Mortier, though 
the first in the series is the latest to be published. In this volume there 
are separate studies of the religions of the Egyptians, Sumerians, Hittites, 
Phoenicians and North Canaanites, Assyrians and Babylonians, and 
Israelites. 

In Poetry of the Old Testament, S. C. Yoder, Professor of Bible at 
Goshen College, has collected all the commonly recognized poetical 
pieces in the Old Testament (with the exception of the prophetic ora- 
cles). The text is the Authorized Version, with introductory notes to 
each section. 

Articles on a variety of Old Testament subjects are to be found in 
Oudtestamentische Studién, Vols. V and VI, edited by P. A. H. de Boer. 

2. TRANSLATIONS—The continuing interest of Roman Catholic schol- 
ars in the translation of the Bible is reflected in a number of recent pub- 
lications. The first volume of Ronald Knox’s eminently readable trans- 
lation of The Old Testament has appeared in print. The translation 
was made from the Vulgate, with occasional readings directly from the 
Hebrew. Another Catholic translation is in the process of publication 
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by the St. Anthony Guild. Thus far The Book of Genesis has appeared, © 
In the foreign language field, notice should be taken of the Echter-Bibel, 
Die Heilige Schrift in deutscher Ubersetzung, edited by F. Notscher. In 
addition to uniformly excellent translations of the different books, there 
are also brief notes to the texts, and introductory paragraphs. Eight vol- 
umes in this Catholic series have appeared, including the Psalms, Jere- 
miah and Lamentations, First and Second Maccabees, the Book of the 
Twelve Prophets and Ecclesiastes, Isaiah, Ezekiel and Daniel, the Books 
of Samuel and Kings, and the Books of Chronicles. 

New efforts to render the Bible into basic English are represented by 


C. K. Ogden’s Bible in Basic English, and R. A. Peterson’s Modern Mes- ' 


sage of the Psalms. Two new German translations of the Book of Job 
are also to be reported: G. Fohrer’s Das Buch Hiob, and G. Holscher’s 
Das Gedicht von Hiob und seinen drei Freunden. 

3. THE Books or THE OLp TESTAMENT—During the past two years, 
Eerdman’s Press has been issuing reprints of Calvin’s Commentaries. 
Now available are the volumes on Genesis, Isaiah, Ezekiel 1-20, and 
Daniel. 

For the book of Genesis, we have J. Chaine’s lengthy commentary, 
Le Livre de la Genése; this book belongs to the same series as A. Gelin’s 
Les Idées Maitresses de Ancien Testament, noted in “Old Testament 
Literature, 1948.” (Interpretation, III, 1.) S. Goldman’s The Book of 
Genesis, second in the series on The Book of Human Destiny, scheduled 
for publication in 1949, has not yet appeared. 

As usual there is considerable literature on the prophets. E. G. Bra- 
ham’s Prophets of Israel is a sound and useful general treatment of the 
prophets from Amos to Malachi. Two additional volumes in the Soncino 
series have appeared: a commentary on Isaiah, by I. W. Slotki, includ- 
ing the Hebrew text and English translation, and The Twelve Prophets, 
in the same format. With the latter may be compared The Book of 
the Twelve Prophets (2 vols.), the initial publications in Harper and 
Brothers’ new Annotated Bible Series. The Authorized translation is 
followed, with introductions and critical notes by Julius Bewer, the emi- 
nent Old Testament scholar. Also to be noted is A. Weiser’s commentary, 
Das Buch der zwolf Kleinen Propheten. The first volume dealing with 
the prophets from Hosea to Micah (following the canonical order) has 
been published. 

Individual studies include H. Wheeler Robinson’s The Cross of Hosea 
(an American edition of the first part of Two Hebrew Prophets: Studies 
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red. in Hosea and Ezekiel published in England in 1948 (cf. “Old Testa- 


bel, ment Literature, 1948,” Interpretation, III, 1). There is also A. S. 
In Kapelrud’s Joel Studies, a detailed commentary, making use of Ras 
ere Shamra materials. An interesting popular treatment of Amos is to be 


vol- found in P. C. Jones’s Prophet Without Portfolio the annual (1949) 
-Te- Bible study booklet published by the Presbyterian (U.S.A.) Board of 
the Christian Education. Finally there is G. C. Aalder’s The Problem of the 


oks Book of fonah, a conservative treatment in which the author concludes 
that the book was written as sober history and is factually accurate. 

by E. A. Leslie’s major work, The Psalms Translated and Interpreted in 

es- "the Light of Hebrew Life and Worship, is a welcome addition to the 

Job literature on the subject. The psalms are classified according to their 

°r’s literary categories, and interpreted in the light of their Sitz im Leben. 
For this approach the author freely acknowledges his debt to Hermann 

mm Gunkel, who revolutionized the study of the Psalms. He also has been 


_ strongly influenced by the work of S. Mowinckel and Hans Schmidt. For 


nd example he adopts Mowinckel’s position with regard to the alleged en- 
7 thronement of Yahweh at the New Year’s Festival, and Schmidt’s classi- 
"ys fication of the “Prayer of the Falsely Accused.” R. E. Murphy’s intensive 
n’s 


Study of Psalm 72 (71) is an interesting contrast to Leslie’s treatment 
of the same psalm. Following Gunkel and others, Leslie holds it to be 
a Royal Psalm in the “court style” of the ancient Near East. Murphy 
ed : - ra ; : 
rejects this in favor of the older Messianic interpretation. W. Scroggie’s 
The Psalms is devotional, noncritical, and theologically conservative. 


nt 


' . K. M. Yates’s book, Preaching from the Psalms, is a collection of twenty 
a. expository sermons based upon as many different psalms. 
d- Several books on Daniel have appeared in the past year. There is 
ts, the excellent Studies in Daniel by H. L. Ginsberg, in which the author 
of maintains that the different parts of the Book of Daniel were composed 
1d in Aramaic in the course of the 3rd and 2nd centuries B.c., and that later 
is, certain chapters were translated into Hebrew. Also to be noted are the 
i- commentaries by C. C. Lattey, The Book of Daniel, and E. J. Young, 
y; The Prophecy of Daniel: a Commentary. Other recent studies in the 
en) Writings include H. W. Hertzberg’s Das Buch Hiob, and G. C. Aalders, 
As Het Boek de Predtker. 

4. Op TESTAMENT History AND ARCHAEOLOGY—From the con- 
a tinent come two histories of Israel. There is Riccioti’s standard Historie 


a@’Israél (2 vols. translated by P. Auvray) ; and Daniel-Rops’ conservative 
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Catholic Sacred History (translated by K. Madge), the original French | 


edition of which appeared in 1941-42. 

Of major importance to students of both Old and New Testaments 
is Pfeiffer’s History of New Testament Times with an Introduction to 
the Books of the Apocrypha, companion work to the Introduction to the 
Old Testament. 

The most significant work in biblical archaeology in many years is 
W. F. Albright’s Archaeology of Palestine. Though a Penguin-Pelican 
book meant for popular reading, this is the definitive work on the sub- 
ject from the pen of the world’s premier Orientalist. Of special interest 
are the two chapters on “The Old Testament and Archaeology,” and 
“The New Testament and Archaeology.” Megiddo II: Seasons of 1935- 
1939, in two large volumes, by G. Loud, brings up to date the record of 
excavations at Megiddo by the University of Chicago. A new edition of 
Garstang’s The Story of Fericho is to be noted. 


In closely related fields, we have C. H. Gordon’s Ugaritic Literature, » 


A Comprehensive Translation of the Poetic and Prose Texts. In spite 
of some dubious and disputable readings, this work (along with the 
Ugarnitic Handbook, see “Old Testament Literature, 1948,” Interpre- 
tation, III, 1) is basic to all further study in Ugaritic. Another stand- 


ard work is G. R. Driver’s Semitic Writing: From Pictograph to Alphabet — 
(the Schweich Lectures for 1944) ; this is to be compared with Diringer’s . 


The Alphabet: a Key to the History of Mankind (see “Old Testament 
Literature, 1948,” Interpretation, III, 1). Both are to be criticized on 
the basis of the tables and discussion of the alphabet in Professor Al- 
bright’s Archaeology of Palestine, already referred to. 

Another definitive work is I. Mendelsohn’s Slavery in the Ancient Near 
East. J. Obermann’s New Discoveries at Karatepe supplements his pre- 
vious Discoveries at Karatepe (“Old Testament Literature, 1948,” In- 
terpretation, III, 1). There is now an extensive literature on these 
Phoenician inscriptions in the learned journals. These articles should be 
consulted in connection with Obermann’s translation and interpretation. 

5. IsRAELITE RELIGION AND OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY—Interest 
in the theology of the Old Testament continues high, and there are a 
number of major works to report. These include O. J. Baab’s The 
Theology of the Old Testament, and W. A. L. Elmslie’s How Came 
Our Faith. In both books, the critical view of the Old Testament is 
assumed, but the attempt is made to get behind literary dissection to 
the underlying unity in Old Testament thought and faith. The Ameri- 
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can scholar follows a topical arrangement. The English scholar traces 
the theology of the Old Testament from a historical point of view. 
Part I is a lengthy discussion of the modern approach to the Old Testa- 
ment, and the problem of interpretation. The author then deals with 
the background and early history of the religion of the Hebrews. More 
substantial is the final section in which he delineates the faith of the 
prophetic leaders from Moses to II Isaiah (though there remain many 
points to which other scholars would take exception). 

Of great interest to all students of religion is Martin Buber’s The 
Prophetic Faith, an analysis of the Old Testament on the basis of the 
psychological and theological principles laid down in his earlier and 
very influential work, J and Thou. As might be expected, the author’s 
approach is frequently subjective. He voices opinions and defends posi- 
tions that run counter to much that is commonly accepted by Old Tes- 
tament scholars. Altogether it is a highly original and stimulating book. 

Quite different from the foregoing is Geerhardus Vos’s Biblical T heol- 
ogy: Old and New Testaments. The book is based upon class lecture 
notes used while the author was professor of biblical theology at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, and therefore does not reflect recent devel- 
opments in Old Testament theology or criticism. The importance of 
the book lies in its emphasis upon the essential unity of the biblical mes- 
sage and the significance of all the parts of the Bible in contributing to 
the full content of the Christian faith. 

Note should also be taken of a new printing of W. Eichrodt’s modern 
classic, Theologie des Alten Testaments. 

Somewhat less ambitious in scope are the following books: G. Whit- 
field, God and Man in the Old Testament, a popular introduction to 
different aspects of Old Testament theology; D. H. Smith, The Pattern 
in the Mount, a discussion of the institutions of the Old Testament and 
their relevance for New Testament thought; J. M. Gettys, Hark to the 
Trumpet, a theological treatment of the message of the prophets, with 
special emphasis on the significance of the message for the world today. 
The arrangement is topical. C. R. North’s The Thought of the Old 
Testament is another in the series of careful studies by this eminent 
scholar. Also to be mentioned are G. Fohrer’s Glaube und Welt im 
Alten Testament, a series of theological discussions of various themes 
in the Old Testament, and K. Elliger’s pamphlet, Die Bedeutung der 
Geschichte Israels fiir die Kirche fesu Christi, a brief consideration of 
the history of Israel as the vehicle of divine revelation. 
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From France comes a report of the papers and discussions at two meet- 
ings held before the Amsterdam Conference on the authority of the Bible 
for the social and political message of the church in the present day: 
De la Bible au Monde Moderne. Readers of Interpretation need not 
be reminded of the valuable essays on the Old Testament in Our Protes. 


tant Heritage, by Professors John Bright and Balmer Kelly of Union | 


Theological Seminary in Richmond. 

Among the more specialized studies we find C. R. North’s excellent 
The Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah, a very thorough and balanced 
treatment of the subject. E. Langton’s Essentials of Demonology: A 
Study of Fewish and Christian Doctrine, Its Origin and Development isa 
comprehensive study of an important but comparatively neglected sub- 
ject. Balancing this is the somewhat less exhaustive doctoral dissertation 
by W. G. Heidt, Angelology of the Old Testament. N. B. Johnson's 
Prayer in the Apocrypha and Pseude pigrapha is a very useful monograph 


on prayer in the intertestamental period, with an analysis of the underly. ' 


ing theology. A. Bentzen has contributed a stimulating discussion of a 
number of central ideas relating to the Messiah in the Old Testament in 
his Messtas—Moses redivivus—Menschensohn. 

6. SpeciAL StupIESs AND MonocraPpHs—On the text of the Old Tes- 
tament we have the following studies: H. van den Bussche’s Le Texte 


de la prophétie de Nathan sur la dynastie Davidique, an exhaustive com- , 


parison of II Samuel 7 and I Chronicles 17, with references to Psalm 89. 
C. Gerleman, in Synoptic Studies in the Old Testament, compares the 
Hebrew and Samaritan texts of the Pentateuch and the parallel passages 
in Samuel-Kings and Chronicles. I. L. Seeligmann’s The Septuagint 
Version of Isaiah is a comprehensive treatment of the subject, and will be 
of particular value in connection with the two recently discovered Isaiah 
scrolls, which date roughly from the same period as the Septuagint 
translation. In the same connection we may mention J. R. Stenning’s 
The Targum of Isaiah, a careful edition of the extant Aramaic materials. 

Turning to studies of literary problems, we find M. Noth’s Uber- 
lieferungsgeschichte des Pentateuchs, a lengthy investigation of the pro- 
cess and intermediate stages in the development of the Pentateuch; this 
is the latest of his studies of the literary prehistory of the books of the 
Bible; G. von Rad’s Deuteronomium-Studien, a formgeschichtlich ap- 
proach to the deuteronomic materials; and O. Eissfeldt’s Geschichts- 
schreibung im Alten Testament, a survey of recent literature on the sub- 
ject of the origin of historical writing in Israel, in particular G. Hél- 
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scher’s Die Anfange der hebrdischen Geschichtsschreibung (1942) and 
Noth’s Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien I (1943). G. Widengren, 
in Literary and Psychological Aspects of the Hebrew Prophets, analyzes 
the problem of the oral and written transmission of the prophetic ut- 
terrances on the basis of a detailed consideration of the transmission of 
the Koran, and concludes that the two methods may be contempo- 
rary and complementary aspects of the transmission of the prophetic 
literature. 

Philological studies are represented by J. L. Kelso’s comprehensive 
work, The Ceramic Vocabulary of the Old Testament; H. Ringgren’s 
The Prophetical Conception of Holiness, an analysis of the root qds, 
and related ideas in the Old Testament; and Irene Lande’s doctoral 
dissertation, Formelhafte Wendungen der Umgangssprache im Alten 
Testament, a competent lexicographical study under the supervision of 
Professor Koehler. 

Other special studies, not easily classified, include A. Williams, The 
Common Expositor: An Account of the Commentaries on Genesis 1527- 
1633; in this scholarly work the author analyzes the content, theology, 
and exegesis of the commentaries of the Renaissance, and traces their 
influence in the contemporary literature. T. H. Gaster’s Passover: Its 
History and Traditions is a popular discussion of the Passover, its origin, 
significance, and observance from earliest times to the present. W. L. 
Reed’s The Asherah in the Old Testament is a comparative study, arch- 
aeological, historical, and linguistic of the Asherah. 

With the publication of E. L. Sukenik’s Megillot Genuzot (in He- 
brew), we have the first of what promises to be a long succession on the 
newly discovered Ain Feshka scrolls. In this little volume, Professor 
Sukenik discusses the contents of some of the scrolls in the possession of 
the Hebrew University; also included are representative passages from 
the manuscripts themselves. These have been rendered into English, 
along with a summary of Professor Sukenik’s discussion by F. M. Cross, 
Jr., in the May, 1949, issue of the Biblical Archaeologist. For additional 
information on the discovery of the cache of scrolls and their contents, 
the reader is referred to recent and current issues of the different 
learned journals, including the Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Onental Research, the Biblical Archaeologist, the Journal of Biblical 
Literature, the Jewish Quarterly Review. 
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Book Reviews 





PSALMS FOR WORSHIP 


The Psalms, Translated and Interpreted in the Light of Hebrew Life and Wor- 
ship, by ELmer A. Lesuiz. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nash- 


ville, 1949. 448 pp. $5.00. 


AsouT a decade ago there appeared in English several books on the Psalms by 
Buttenwieser, Oesterley, Freehof, Fleming James, et al. This literary activity in 
English was in part at least the outgrowth of the publication in German during 
the 1920’s of the extensive studies of Mowinckel and Gunkel. The commentary 
of Hans Schmidt, which appeared in 1934, also had its effect. Professor Leslie, 
of Boston University School of Theology, follows in this tradition, as may be seen 
from his Preface and from the copious entries under these three foreign names 
in his index. 

Oesterley took the psalms in order as they appear in the Old Testament. 
Buttenwieser attempted, not too successfully, to arrange them in chronological 
order. But Leslie, following (with James) the German idea of Gattungsforschung, 
groups the various psalms together under topics that suggest their Sitz in Leben 
(translated here as “life setting” or more fully “particular setting in the life of the 
people”). This “life setting” is to Leslie much more important than questions 
of date and authorship. Yet Leslie emphasizes the worship aspect for both ancient 
and modern readers more than previous authors of scholarly works on the Psalms, 
whether writing in German or English. Thus we may call this book a devotional 
work, though not in the ordinary sense of the term. For example, most writers 
of “devotional works” would not attempt a new translation of every psalm, nor 
say that “no knotty problem of interpretation has consciously been evaded.” Yet 
we see that the author’s interest was more than intellectual as he says: “I have 
really lived with these outpourings of the heart of Israel. They are to me the 
priceless classics of the soul’s quest for God.” 

Leslie, following Mowinckel, emphasizes the Psalter as a liturgical book 
rather than a collection for private devotions. He believes that practically every 
psalm was intended for use in the “regular and officially constituted worship of 
the Temple.” This contrasts with Pfeiffer, who has said that the Psalter was 
compiled as “primarily a book for private devotions.” Perhaps both opinions 
are extreme. 
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Our author counts himself among those who find the New Year festival one 
of the most important of the “‘life situations” in ancient Israel. He has given us 
an essay on “The New Year Festival in Israel,” followed by his longest chapter, 
treating his largest group of psalms: “Hymns, Songs, and Prayers for the Hebrew 
New Year.” Twenty-seven psalms are discussed in this chapter, including of 
course the “Hymns of Enthronement of the Lord.” Six “royal” psalms (2, 
21, 72, 101, 110, 132) are included here as “New Year Songs and Prayers for the 
Reigning Monarch.” Seven other “royal” psalms (18, 20, 45, 61, 63, 89, 144: 
I-11) are treated in another chapter because they “have no connection whatever 
with the New Year ceremonies.’ 

Leslie is conservative in his dating. The “life settings” which he envisions for 
these “royal” psalms are events connected with actual kings of Israel and Judah, 
hence the dates of these and certain other psalms are assumed to be pre-Exilic. 
For example, Psalm 2 is suggested as being appropriate to the anointing of young 
king Jehoash (Joash) of Judah rather than as being Messianic or as referring to 
Alexander Jannaeus. Needless to say, in matters like these certainty is not attain- 
able, and any seriously advanced opinion has some value and some shortcoming. 

By and large, this is inevitably a serious, interesting, and worthwhile book. 
Professor Leslie has worked for many years and produced a labor of love. The 
book has breadth and depth, so that it will not be easily read in a short time. 
Some readers will agree and some disagree; all will be elevated and benefited. 

But a reviewer is privileged to cavil and this one would like to do so twice. 
First, one may object when the author entitles Psalm 49 “An Intimation of Im- 
mortality.” It may be doubted whether the word “immortality” is relevant to the 
discussion of any Old Testament passage (except perhaps Isa. 25:8). Second, 
while Dr. Leslie’s translations are to some extent new, they do not always seem 
felicitous and they are sometimes lacking in poetic quality. The beginning of 
Psalm 23 may be quoted as an example: 


The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not lack. In pastures of fresh green grass 
He lets me lie down. 
Along quiet waters He leads me. He brings back my life. 


This is not at all rhythmical and the long second line is too prosaic. However 


there are many good lines also, and above all, the author’s religious appreciation 


is deep and warm. W. F. STINESPRING 


A MAXIMUM OF CONTENT 


The Theology of the Old Testament, by Otto J. Baas. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville, 1949. 287 pp. $3.50. 


Tue author of this newest volume in Old Testament theology prefaces his work 
with the statement that the book “is written for those whose acquaintance with the 
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modern methods of Bible study has not produced the expected religious results.” 
Such an aim, highly praiseworthy, would seem to call for a maximum of content 
arrived at by the use of thorough and approved methods of biblical study. That 
Professor Baab has achieved even an approximation of this end is a tribute to 
his own background of experience in pastorates and educational positions, as well 
as to his wide knowledge of his subject. 

There are nine chapters—an introductory treatment of “The Study of Old 
Testament Theology,” a concluding essay on “The Validity of Old Testament 
Theology,” and discussions of the following main topics: “The Meaning of God,” 
“The Nature of Man,” “The Idea of Sin,” “Salvation in the Old Testament,” 
“The Kingdom of God,” “Death and the Hereafter,” and “The Problem of Evil.” 
A bibliography of some thirty titles dealing with the general field of Old Testa- 
ment theology and certain related and specialized subjects is given, along with 
complete indexes. 

It would be impossible to quarrel with the author over the ideas which are 
here presented. In the space of less than three hundred pages he has succeeded 
in covering most of the major items of Old Testament thought, in many instances 
giving them fresh and vivid treatment. Professor Baab has a way of going straight 
to the heart of a matter and then setting it forth in simple clarity. The following 
instances are given as illustrations of the many valuable insights found here. The 
author’s discussion, fo: example, of biblical man as a unitary being, having reality 
because he is, not because “he is a spiritual being, a bodily organism, or a think- 
ing-feeling center of consciousness” (p. 68), is a healthy corrective for much of 
our present-day confusion and nonsense about the nature of man. The implica- 
tions of this biblical view, not only for theology but also for the understanding of 
the whole Old Testament, are suggested in the book, but unfortunately nowhere 
sufficiently developed. 

Again, the author in dealing with biblical ethics leaves aside peripheral matters 
and focuses directly on two biblical concepts—that of man as collective personal- 
ity and that of the religious origins and connection of ethics. Neither of these is 
an original thought, but they are given a more lucid and straightforword presen- 
tation here than in any other book that comes to mind. It is the same with the 
discussion of the “Kingdom of God” which, it is recognized, is not by name a 
prominent Old Testament concept, yet is fundamental to it, being finely brought 
out by contrast with and comparison to the earthly kingdom of Israel. To men- 
tion another of the many virtues of the book, the last chapter, among other things, 
deals with the much disputed question whether there is a real unity to the theology 
of the Old Testament or only a collection of theologies, and argues with telling 
force for unity from the facts of historical continuity, canonical unity, and unity 
through worship. 

Feeling that the author has achieved a maximum of content to a satisfactory 
degree, one must still raise certain questions regarding the methods used in 
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presenting this content. That the book does not completely achieve its avowed — 
aim is due, the reviewer suspects, to the arrangement of material, to the isolation 
of the Old Testament from the New, and to the purely factual character of most 
of its pages. 

It is strange, for example, to find the author listing W. Eichrodt’s three volumes 
on Old Testament theology along with four or five others as illustrating merely 
“an accurate description of the religious teachings of Israel in the light of the 
appropriate historical setting” (p. 17). As a matter of fact Eichrodt’s choice of 
the covenant as the foundation concept of Old Testament theology and his con- 
sistent use of the historical setting not only are distinctive marks of his work, but 
also issue in some profound theology. Dr. Baab’s major themes are not always 
exactly the traditional heads of dogmatic theology, but they are not as close to the 
specifically biblical concepts as they might have been, and they do not, therefore, 
incorporate the whole of biblical thought. Similarly some more consistent use 
of the historical setting and development is called for. It is quite true that there 
is danger in the historical method, ranging all the way from a pure evolutionism 
to the naive assumption that when we have traced the history of an idea we have 
comprehended its meaning, as Dr. Baab recognizes; but this danger does not 
release the biblical student from the necessity of using the historical method wise- 
ly. One of the most evident values of the Old Testament for Christian theology 
is its cumulative force, a fact which is often totally obscured in Dr. Baab’s 
discussions. 

This suggests a second question. It is the strikingly bold assertion of the New 
Testament that whenever the Old is read, or presented, without reference to the 
events in history which are catalogued in the New a veil lies over the former reve- 
lation. This is not to suggest, of course, that the Old can be approached as though 
it could unfold in itself the marvels of the New. Lacking the historical events, 
that it cannot do. But it is part of a whole, and it is to be doubted if its message 
can be understood where reference to the New Testament is kept to a bare min- 
imum as it is in the present work. The author does include a couple of pages on 
the general subject, but these do not supply the omissions elsewhere. 

And this, in turn, leads to the third point at which a question must be raised. 
The author is writing for those whose acquaintance with methods of Bible study 
has not produced the “expected religious results.” He acknowledges frankly a 
“religious motivation” on his own part. It is to be regretted, then, that such 
does not more often appear on the pages of this book. In the main what is here 
is an objective presentation of Old Testament ideas and facts, most of them 
beyond question. The question does remain whether such will ever achieve the 
results desired. 


BALMER H. KEtty 
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THE INDISPENSABLE ACCOUNT 


History of New Testament Times, with an Introduction to the Apocrypha, by 
Rosert H. Preirrer. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1949. 561 pp. $4.00. 


For the second time within a decade Professor Robert H. Pfeiffer of Harvard 

University has placed the world of biblical studies in his profound debt. In 1941 

appeared his Introduction to the Old Testament, which received almost universal 
acclaim, even on the part of those who found themselves compelled to dissent 
with many of the critical and theological judgments expressed. Now we are given 
another book characterized by the same monumental proportions, the same en- 
cyclopedic learning, and the same clarity and incisiveness of expression. This new 
book reveals again the wide-ranging reaches of the author’s mind. History, litera- 
ture, philosophy, theology, and the indispensable kindred disciplines are all mar- 
shalled forth with rare skill and competence. For example, in the relatively brief 
discussion of Hellenism (pp. 93-165), Hellenistic literature, science, scholarship, 
philosophy, and religion are treated with an ease and sure-footed mastery that 
make it one of the most fascinating as well as one of the most rewarding sections 
of the book. The myth of Osiris, the cults of Serapis and Isis, the Greek hymns, 
and Mithraism are admirably described. The text of the individual books receives 
more attention than in the /ntroduction, yet the textual interest does not crowd 
out other interests as sometimes seems to be the case in the volumes of Charles’ 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. The Pseudepigrapha receive relatively slight 
attention, and apocalyptic thought receives less than its due. Whether this rep- 
resents the author’s own theological disposition or whether it grows out of the 
design of the book itself is not certain. But what is given us concerning the Pseu- 
depigrapha is indispensable to their proper understanding. It is good to see that 
Pfeiffer is not influenced by Charles’ extreme views of compositeness. His under- 
standing of the making of the inter-Testamental books is in this respect much 
more satisfying than Charles’. 

Pfeiffer’s work naturally invites comparison with the monumental work of 
R. H. Charles; it invites even closer comparison with Emil Schiirer’s volumes, 
published in English under the title The fewish People in the Time of Fesus 
Christ. Unfortunately our English translation is based on one of the first edi- 
tions of Schiirer, as the translation of Kittel’s great history of the people of Israel 
is based on an early edition. The loss to English-speaking students has been great 
as a consequence. Schiirer’s work was a magnificent achievement. It was superb- 
ly conceived and ordered. Its general form, plan of execution, employment of 
sources, documentation, and content are unexcelled. And yet it has long been 
plain that we have needed a new “Schiirer,” one that took account of the advance 
of scholarship during the last four or five decades and that at the same time pre- 
served the values of Schiirer. Professor Pfeiffer has attempted this herculean task, 
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and I think it can be said that he has been successful. There are things in Schiirer ' 
that are absent from Pfeiffer, and subjects which are discussed much more thor. 
oughly. But Pfeiffer has much that Schiirer does not have, and above all he has 
brought the discussion up to date. No one who has the desire to become well in- 
formed on the important period from 200 B.c. to A.D. 200 can afford to leave this 
book unread, unstudied, and unpondered. Many, very many, other books may | 
be safely neglected in the biblical field, but not this new book of Pfeiffer’s. 

The book is divided into two parts: one on Judaism from 200 B.c. to A.D. 200, 
the other on the books of the apocrypha. In the first part Palestinian Judaism 
and Hellenistic Judaism are discussed. The political history is conveniently 
articulated into five main periods concluding with the war against Rome (a.p. 
66-73). Then follows a brief sketch of the religious history in which the discus- 
sion centers on the tendencies within Judaism toward universalism, individualism, 
and nationalism. The chapter on the literary history opens with a splendid con- 
spectus of the literature of the period according to provenance, language, date, 
and literary form. It is here that the pseudepigraphical writings come under ex- 
amination. Pfeiffer includes other writings besides those given in Charles, like 
The Testament of Job and The Lives of the Prophets. The section on Hellenistic 
Judaism contains a discussion on Hellenism, the Jews in the lands of the dispersion 
(for example, Mesopotamia, Elephantine, Alexandria), the Alexandrian-Jewish 
literature, including inter alia Philo and Josephus as well as many important but 
none the less minor figures. The second half of the book takes up the books of 
the Apocrypha seriatim. Here the discussion is not unlike that in the Introduc- 
tion. The text is given more attention, and greater recognition is made of literary 
forms, especially in the Wisdom of Solomon and Ben Sira. The critical problems 
connected with I Esdras, such as its relation to the canonical books of Chronicles- 
Nehemiah and to the Septuagint are well handled. The discussions of Tobit and 
its literary sources is one of the most successful in the book. The thought of Tobit, 
Wisdom of Solomon, and Ben Sira is excellently set forth, better, perhaps, than 
any comparable sections in the book, and these discussions remind one of the 
similar discussion of the thought of Ezekiel and Second Isaiah in the /ntro- 
duction. The occasional comparison with other literatures, notably Greek lit- 
erature, is made with fine discernment. Pfeiffer knows that comparison may 
be “the life-blood of criticism,” but he also knows the dangers in seeing similarities 
where none exist, a virtue which some of the members of the Scandinavian school 
might well emulate. 

One of the most useful features of the book is its bibliographical references, 
both in the body of the book proper and in the selected bibliography at the close. 
Here as throughout many sections of the book the work of Professor Torrey is 
given deserved recognition. Torrey’s contribution to this field has been great, 
and Pfeiffer is one of the few in this country to appreciate both the extent and 
the depth of his contribution. In his discussion of Ezra, the text of I Esdras, the 
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Books of the Maccabees, the extent of the exile, Torrey’s influence is plainly 
present. On the other hand, the work of Professor F. C. Porter is almost complete- 
ly neglected, and his monograph on the ye¢ger ha-ra is not even mentioned. Por- 
ter’s admirable little volume on the apocalyptical writers, his articles is Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, and his scattered writings in the older literature deserve 
careful reading. Perhaps the treatment of apocalyptic would have been more 
generous if Porter had been carefully read. Edwyn Bevan, too, receives less than 
his due. He is not only one of the best writers but also one of the best scholars in 
this field. The work of Ludin Janssen on the poetry of this period is not known, 
nor Bultmann’s study of the Cynic-Stoic diatribe, and there is no reference to the 
short-lived but by no means inconsequential International Journal of the Apocry- 
pha. Bonsirven’s work is unmentioned. There are theological gaps in the book 
which will trouble some scholars. These are probably explained by the subordina- 
tion of the Pseudepigrapha to the other writings of the period. But for the Chris- 
tain community, at least, the Pseudepigrapha have an enormous interest and 
importance. The prevailing tendency toward archaism throughout the period is 
scarcely recognized and never interpreted. The momentous issues of IV Ezra 
and II Baruch receive less space than other less important matters. 

Yet the astonishing thing about this book is that there is so much to praise 
and so little to criticize. It was an age of spacious perspectives with which Pfeiffer 
is dealing, an age of historical complexity and cultural diversity, an age of lit- 
erary activity, an age of the meeting of Hebraism and Hellenism in their dynamic 
moods, an age of intellectual ferment and the breaking down of conventional 
barriers, an age of religious aspiration and longing, an age which resisted Israel 
and yet was powerfully drawn to her, an age in which religions mingled and 
grew more cosmic and universal, and finally an age from the midst of which the 
Christian movement emerged. Professor Pfeiffer has written the history of this 
age. The gratitude of all who have any concern with it reaches out to him. 


James MUuILENBURG 


THE HIGHER RIGHTEOUSNESS 


St. Paul’s Gospel to the Romans, by Gwitym O. GrirritH. Basil Blackwell, Ox- 
ford University Press, New York, 1949. 197 pp. $2.25. 


Tue Epistle to the Romans is recognized as one of the most important documents 
of the New Testament. It is necessary, therefore, to give careful consideration to 
a book that seeks to make this Epistle vital for our time. 

In his book, Griffith does not aim to produce a detailed commentary. Rather, 
his aim is to give “an exposition of the general doctrine of the Epistle and the 
dominant religious conceptions that emerge.” Herein lies a weakness in that the 
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references to the Epistle are not as specific as they ought to be. Moreover, there 
is some repetition in dealing with the themes of the writing, and such repetition 
ought to have been avoidable in a general study. 

The book begins with a brief introduction to Paul’s life and work, with special 
mention of the controversy over the admission of Gentiles to the Christian faith, 
Paul’s desire to stand well with the Jerusalem Church, and the mixed background 
and nationality of the Christians in Rome. Griffith places the writing of the 
Roman Epistle at Corinth in 58-59 a.p. 

The next section should have been more extended, for it discusses the meaning 
of various important words in the Epistle—words such as blood, election, faith, 
flesh, glory, grace, justification, and law. In fact, one of the greatest needs 
of New Testament interpretation is a full discussion of the meaning of words 
that are used so often without adequate understanding of their import. Griffith 
condenses his discussion of these words into brief paragraphs which deserve 
expansion. 

Following on a consideration of the meaning of inspiration, there comes a para- 
phrase of the Epistle. While the author makes no claim for excellence of literary 
style, the paraphrase is well done. 

Coming now to the theological emphasis of the Epistle, Griffith points out 
that God’s revelation is especially related to man’s moral needs. It is not difficult 
to lay bare the evil in the lives of the pagans. But Paul deals just as unsparingly 
with the Jew, the equivalent of the modern churchman. “According to Paul, 
religion as such, and religious traditions and institutions, are no remedy for the 
sin of the world, nor do they certify the religious man’s superiority.” The re- 
ligious man, as well as the pagan, stands in need of God’s revelation and redemp- 
tion. Man’s estrangement from God can be removed only by God. 

This needed redemption comes neither by the evolutionary process nor by a 
system of natural laws, for “‘sin, the moral warp in man’s nature, is not remedied 
by time, nor is it cured by knowledge and yet more knowledge.”’ However, God 
does deal with sin both in individuals and as an expression of the sin of the race. 
The natural law observed by those outside Judaism and the Mosaic Law observed 
by those within Judaism are both ineffective for man’s redemption. This ineffec- 
tiveness necessitated the action of God for man. Man receives salvation by faith 
which is loving trust. 

Out of the solidarity of the race comes Paul’s emphasis on the universality of 
God’s salvation. As all men have become alienated from God through sin, so 
God has provided redemption and justification for all. Indeed, Paul implies that 
both sin and redemption extend far beyond man. “The good fight of faith was 
more than a ‘global war’; it was a war on all fronts, terrestrial, celestial, infernal.” 
This emphasis shows how far Paul the Christian had progressed away from the 
nationalism of Paul the Jew. 
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In discussing justification, Griffith shows how all men seek to justify themselves 
in one way or another. Such self-justification ends in self-righteousness. The 
higher kind of righteousness—being in right relationship to God—can come only 
by God taking the initiative. How God provides atonement is not worked out in 
detail or in one theory by Paul, for the atonement in Paul’s life was an experience, 
not a theory. 

The action of God in redemption does not make a man sinless. Rather, it 
gives him the courage to proceed toward the goal of the perfect life in Christ. 
In all this the flesh is in conflict with the Spirit. The flesh is man’s self acting in 
God-denying autonomy. The Spirit is God’s Spirit leading men to him and pro- 
viding the energy and enthusiasm to do his will. 

Paul’s philosophy of history presupposes the Christian’s ability to see God 
working in the affairs of men and nations, but it does not imply that God’s action 
in history can always be explained. The Christian ought always to recognize that 
God’s ultimate purpose is to make men his children. 

Within the fellowship of the Christian church, the individual Christian is ex- 
pected to practice individual piety, but he is also expected to keep away from 
divisive action. All things should be submitted to Christ as the Lord of the 
church. “The Church is neither a democracy resting its authority upon a majority 
vote, nor a governmental theocracy ruling by coercive ukase, but a household of 
faith in which the sovereignty of the Father and the pre-eminence of the Eternal 
Son are acknowledged and rejoiced in by the whole family of the faithful, made 
one in the Spirit.” 

So far as the state is concerned, Paul thought of it as a restraining and cor- 
rective power over the forces of evil. Thus he could plead for the support of 
those acting for the state. At no time, however, did Paul confuse the spheres of 
church and state. The state as such was not Christian in his judgment. 

In conclusion, Griffith points out that the final question is the appeal of the 
Epistle to us. Since Paul writes not a theological dissertation but a statement of 
a deep spiritual experience, he is concerned that others should share it with him. 
The book closes with a questionnaire in which some of the most important ques- 
tions raised by the Epistle are briefly discussed. 

In spite of the excellent discussions of various aspects of Paul’s thinking, the 
reviewer was left with the feeling that the material here presented might have 
been better arranged. For a full consideration of some of the outstanding themes 
it is necessary to look in several places. However, this is not to disparage the work 
of the author, for the book ought to be widely and carefully read. The urgent 
need for our time is to know what the New Testament has to say and to put 
that message into intelligible terms. To the meeting of such a need Griffith’s book 
is a valuable contribution. 

LYLE Osporne BrisTou 
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NON-THEOLOGICALLY INTERPRETED me 

The Directive in History, by HENRY NELSON WieMAN. The Beacon Press, Bos. chi 
ton, 1949. 134 pp. $2.00. du 
ati 

THE aim of the Phoenix series, of which this is the first volume, is to consider the , ser 
issues of the philosophy of religion and of theology in a more than technical way; ma 
to deal with them as they relate to concrete problems of history, social ethics, rel 


art, and the sciences. Professor Otto of the University of Wisconsin, an avowed an 
atheist, once classified the author as an atheist who will not verbally admit it Gc 
At any rate, Dr. Wieman’s position is well known. He is no theist; lists himself 
as a naturalist, denies any reality to the supernatural, calls the “vertical dimension 
of faith” mere “blind credulity.” Quality, not God nor matter nor life, is the 
ultimate reality (p. 30). The book is therefore, properly speaking, not theological 
at all, but cosmological, in spite of occasional lapses into theological verbiage. It 
is precisely this habit which is most annoying. Dr. Wieman has always wished 
to eat his cake and have it too—retaining the vocabulary of Christianity while 
altering its meaning past recognition. If the candor which he shows at some 
times were carried out consistently, naturalism would be seen unequivocally for 
what it is, an alternative to Christian thought rather than a form of it. This book 
makes no real pretense of being Christian; the supreme symbol of faith “might 
be” Christ crucified or it might be something else (p. 86). The author is a quali- 
fied optimist, his god being a process in history, a process pointing “in the direc- 
tion of a greater good for all.” The directive in history is “the progressive creation , 
of qualitative meanings beyond any known limit, so that quality . . . can be 
presented to conscious appreciation in forms more varied, vivid and abundant” 
(p. 30). This seems to mean about the same as the creation of appreciable values. 
If this seems vague, we are helped not only by the affirmation that “perhaps love 

. indicates the general direction this way of life must take,” and also by the 
later chapters where this principle is applied in a general way to the problems of 
justice and freedom, of religious education and of the use of atomic energy. Most 
interesting on the theoretical side is the analysis of “conjunctions,” the complexi- 
ties of any actual situation; and his discussion of the three levels of good. On this 
point, the lowest level he finds to be simply individual preferences; the second 
level is shared preferences—which might, it is admitted, be so harmful as to des 
troy the race. Above these is the moral law. This is most easily understood 
through what it commands, namely to “submit the organization of our personal- 
ities and of our society to destruction and re-creation, if this will issue in more 
love and community among men, more power of control and freedom of action, 
and wider ranges of appreciation” (p. 69). The nature of the moral law is less 
clear. It does not come from outside the cosmos in any sense, but is a process 
within it. The general conclusion of the book may be briefly and bluntly summed 
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up: the author has no exalted opinion of mankind, but is in favor of man, and 
is in favor of all men having access to greater good of all kinds. “Creative inter- 
change” is essential to progress, and this may even be hostile so long as it is pro- 
ductive. But he closes with three recommendations which are necessary for cre- 
ative interchange to have its perfect work: the release of technology for the 
service of the common man; functional participation by the common man in 
maintaining the social order; and the interpretation of the “reality commanding 
religious devotion” in such a way (meaning the author’s way) that technology 
and intelligence can be given to its service. This last involves the devaluation of 
God, to which there will be scant agreement; and also assumes that all intelligent 
persons are naturalists, which is a notion tenable only in very narrow circles. 


KENNETH J. FoREMAN 
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The Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. 
II, by Juttrus A. Bewer. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1949. 112 


Pp. 75 cents. 


Tuis is the second issue to appear in 
Harper’s Annotated Bible Series. The 
first issue, The Book of the Twelve 
Prophets, Volume I, dealt with Amos, 
Hosea, and Micah, and was also the 
work of Professor Bewer. Here the re- 
maining nine of the so-called Minor 
Prophets are treated in their approxi- 
mate chronological order. The books 
in question are grouped into three 
classes: those of the 7th century, those 
of the Persian period, and those of the 
Greek period. A brief sketch of the 
historical background for each period 
precedes the discussion of the prophets 
assigned to each. In the case of each 
prophet, there is a short introduction 
to the book and summary of its mes- 
sage; then the text is printed, following 
the Authorized Version, with explana- 
tory notes at the foot of each page. The 
critical position adopted is a moderate 
one; the notes are brief, well chosen 
and illuminating. Professor Bewer, as 
a leading textual scholar, is well quali- 
fied for his task. 

The reviewer believes that this vol- 
ume, like its predecessor, can be com- 
mended to students of the Bible in 
general. Pastors, students at the col- 
lege level, as well as laymen who want 


to study their Bibles seriously, will find 
it especially helpful. Its handy form 
will make it especially adapted to class- 
room use. Any one who desires to go 
beyond a surface reading of the Bible, 
but who does not have a command of 
Hebrew and other languages to help 
him to get behind the English text, will 
use it with profit. Even more advanced 
students, who have found that critical 
commentaries, and even critical edi- 
tions of the Old Testament, are diffi- 
cult if not impossible to get, will find 
in this volume an aid in filling the gap. 


JouN Bricut 





Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies 
of Isaiah, by Franz De irzscu. 
Translated by JAMES Martin. Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, 1949. $7.00. 


A REPRINT of this famous commentary 
on Isaiah is a noteworthy event. No 
minister or student of the Bible should 
be without it. The Eerdman’s Pub- 
lishing Company has put the religious 
world deeply in its debt by reissuing 
this as a part of the entire Keil & 
Delitzsch series of 25 volumes. Over 
half of these are already available. The 
others will appear in 1950. 

It is unfortunate that no introduc- 
tory note is carried to this work on 
Isaiah, indicating that the reprint is 
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not of Delitzsch’s last edition, the 
fourth, in which he changed his judg- 
ment about the criticism of the proph- 
ecy and accepted the Deutero-Isaiah 
theory. One wonders why the reprint 
was not made of the fourth edition. To 
publicize views which a great scholar 
has repudiated, without letting the 
public know that, is misleading and 
strikes a blow at the cause of truth. It 
is regrettable that this new offering of 
such a great work should be thus 
marred. 





The Cross of Hosea, by H. WHEELER 
Ropinson. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1949. 64 pp. $1.50. 

Ir is to be hoped that other scholars 

will carry on the work of Oxford’s H. 

Wheeler Robinson, whose posthumous 

volume, The Cross of Hosea, has been 

edited for publication by Ernest A. 

Payne. This compact study is valuable 

far out of proportion to its size and 

length. 

The monograph is limited to a study 
of one aspect of the theology of the 
prophet Hosea and as such is a con- 
tribution in the growing field of bib- 
lical theology. Wheeler Robinson has 
made a fine contribution to Old Testa- 
ment theology in particular, and to the 
study of the relationship between Old 
and New Testament theologies by 
listening to the theological overtones of 
Hosea’s experience against their proper 
background. This background includes 
the personal experience (psychological 
and social) of the prophet, its setting 
in Israel during the eighth century be- 
fore Christ, and the problems of theol- 
ogy especially connected with the a- 
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tonement, such as the passibility of 
God, the social and psychological na- 
ture and effects of sin, and the aspects 
of grace. Where his historical reason- 
ing is needed, Robinson has set it down 
briefly but carefully. Where pointed 
references to non-biblical literature 
help to illustrate the principal ideas of 
his study, Robinson has included them, 
but there too he is brief. 

Robinson’s theme amounts to the 
contention that valuable insight into 
the atonement can be gained for Chris- 
tian theology from the analogy between 
Hosea’s effort to lift his fallen wife and 
the redemptive work of Christ. In the 
opinion of the reviewer Robinson’s sug- 
gestion is justified. The greater ex- 
perience of the Saviour is illuminated 
by Hosea’s unconscious anticipation of 
something of his attitudes and effort, 
even as the unsearchable riches of God 
himself are more appreciated through 
the inspired projection of Hosea’s whole 
experience. Viewed through the ma- 
tured scholarship of H. Wheeler Robin- 
son Hosea’s “cross” becomes illuminat- 
ing and profoundly stirring. 

James H. Gatrney, Jr. 





The English New Testament: From 
Tyndale to the Revised Standard 
Version, by LutHer A. WEIGLE. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New 
York, 1949. 158 pp. $2.00. 


Tuts small volume is a valuable sum- 
mary of the significant steps leading up 
to and through this latest revision of 
our English New Testament. Briefly 
encompassing the whole history of Eng- 
lish translations, and going into detail 
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concerning the problems and actual 
changes of text of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version, the book gives a real ap- 
preciation of the task involved and also 
a feeling that it has been well done. 
One sees the parallel between the need 
that brought forth the Authorized Ver- 
sion and the similar need here being 
met in our day. There is renewed ap- 
preciation of the debt the English- 
speaking world, as well as Bible lovers, 
owe William Tyndale. Meticulous 
comparisons of numerous passages of 
this present version with the Author- 
ized and other versions are given. At 
the end is a list of many of the words 
whose meanings have changed, also an 
index to all Scripture texts commented 
upon. 

The able chairman of the revision 
committee writes humbly but with a 
sincere and timely appeal that this re- 
vision be given a fair trial, not alone 
in study but also in public worship. 
Thought and worship both demand 
the very best and should speak an iden- 
tical language, at this point. 

Here then is the story of our Revised 
Standard Version in its historic setting, 
by the one most closely associated with 
the task. While perhaps too compact 
for easy reading it is none the less es- 
sential reading for informed Bible stu- 
dents, both ministers and laymen. 


Henry W. Mack 





St. Paul the Traveler and the Roman 
Citizen, by W. M. Ramsay. Baker 
Book House, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, 1949. 402 pp. $3.50. 

REPRINT of a classic, first published in 

1895, whose lustre is not yet dimmed. 


The Epistles of John, by AucusT Van 
Ryn. Loizeaux Brothers, New York, 


1948. 181 pp. $2.00. 


A HELPFUL, devotional commentary 
based on the American Standard Ver. 
sion. Occasionally the writer tends to 
read something into John’s words, but 
on the whole it is a very fair interpreta- 
tion of the Epistles. 





Jesus, Then and Now, by Wituarp L. 
Sperry. Harper & Brothers, New 


York, 1949. 224 pp. $2.50. 


Tue first four chapters of this book — 


were the John C. Shaffer Lectures de- 


livered at Northwestern University in | 


the Spring of 1948. The last two chap- 
ters have been added to show the bear- 
ing of the author’s thought on the neo- 
orthodoxy of our time. Dr. Sperry is 
Dean of the Harvard Divinity School. 
The point of view which he presents is 
that of a somewhat chastened liberal- 
ism. The opening chapter deals with 
the fact of Jesus. The author is reas- 
suring in his emphasis on the trust- 
worthiness of the witness to Jesus which 
we have in the Gospels. But the basic 
position of the chapter is the unproved 
assumption that there is a vast chasm 
between the actual Jesus of history and 
the Christ of faith. The second chap- 
ter deals with the originality of Jesus. 
The writer finds it difficult on the basis 
of his premises to define that which is 
genuinely original in Jesus. The third 
chapter discusses the gospel and cul- 
ture. The author leans to the idea that 
the message of the gospel has been 
drawn in part from the cultures with- 
in which the Christian tradition has 
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moved. The fifth chapter traces the 
continuity of Christianity. Undoubted- 
ly Christianity has passed through 
many transformations of which the 
Protestant Reformation is only one. 
But in this chapter justice is hardly 
done to the common core of doctrine 
that has been at the heart of all historic 
Christianity. The closing chapter cor- 
rectly criticizes neo-orthodoxy. By some 
strange irony the author bases his at- 
tack on the words of Paul in II Tim- 
othy 2:8. “Remember Jesus Christ.” 
(R.S.V.) He does not quote the re- 
mainder of the verse which reads “risen 
from the dead, of the seed of David, ac- 
cording to my gospel.” The Jesus of 
history, of Paul and also of neo-ortho- 
doxy is the One who rose from the 
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The Progress of Doctrine in the New 
Testament, by THomas DEHANY 
BERNARD. The Bampton Lectures of 
1864 reprinted with an Introduction 
by Wilbur M. Smith. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, 1949. 244 pp. $1.75. 

THREE quarters of a century after its 

original appearance, a complete edition 

of this oft-printed contribution to New 

Testament interpretation has now been 

republished. For English-speaking 

readers this is a pre-critical treatment 
of the New Testament as a whole. Its 
basic thesis is simply this: The New 

Testament in the form in which we 

have it represents a consecutive course 

of Christian teaching which has been 

“sufficiently recognized by the instinct, 

and fixed by the habit of the Church.” 
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Bernard is not interested in the ques- 
tion of origins, nor in the transmission 
of the text. He concerns himself rather 
with the arrangements of the parts 
within the several New Testament doc- 
uments, and of the relations between 
the documents themselves. Such a sur- 
vey of the New Testament as a whole 
is singularly instructive, for it gives the 
reader a view of the ground plan of 
teaching assumed by the present ar- 
rangement of the successive books, as 
well as a grasp of their essential con- 
tents. To treat the New Testament 
after this fashion however, does not al- 
low for sufficient grasp of the actual 
perspective involved in the history of 
the collection. Neither the facts alone, 
nor the form alone can account for the 
unity of any body of teaching. Both 
are necessary for adequate interpreta- 
tion. One might well wonder how 
Bernard would revise his own work in 
the light of the decades of historical 
study between the original and present 
publications. Such a revision would 
add essentially to our fuller understand- 
ing of the progress of doctrine. 


Howarp TILLMAN Kulst 





How to Teach the Bible, by Joseru 
M. Getrys. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, 1949. 163 pp. 
$2.00. 


Dr. Gettys has rendered a distinct 
service to Protestant lay teachers of the 
Bible by writing for them a popular, 
readable textbook. The need for such 
a book, unencumbered by educational 
jargon, and presenting a method of ap- 
proach consonant with a Christian 
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view of Scripture, is obvious. Any seri- 
ous lay teacher wants to know how to 
help himself. In this volume he will 
find practical answers to some of his 
most urgent questions: In what sense 
is Scripture the authority for Christian 
faith and life? When does the teacher 
really teach? What are the most effec- 
tive study habits? How may the pupil’s 
interest be secured and maintained? 
What is a lesson plan and how is it 
made? What makes a good introduc- 
tion? How are skillful questions 
framed? What are the marks of an 
effective illustration? The appeal to 
what motives wins the most desirable 
responses? 

The book may be read profitably by 
the individual teacher for his own per- 
sonal instruction, but it is so planned 
that leadership training classes may use 
it either in five or ten study units. 
Questions at the end of each chapter 
are available for review or discussion. 
Better teaching requires better teachers, 
and this book aspires to provide them. 


Howarp TILLMAN Kuist 





The Inspiration and Authority of the 
Bible, by B. B. WarFiecp. Edited by 
Samuel G. Craig. The Presbyterian 
and Reformed Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, 1948. 442 pp. $3.75. 


Durinc his lifetime, Dr. Warfield was 
generally, and with justice, regarded as 
the best representative of the Augustin- 
ian-Calvinistic theological tradition. If 
anyone of similar stature has subse- 
quently arisen within that tradition, we 
have failed to notice his presence 
among us. It is therefore a very great 
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benefit, for conservative Protestants 
and others alike, to have his writings 
readily available. They first appeared, 
either as books dealing with special 
topics, or as articles in encyclopedias ’ 
or in scholarly magazines; but Dr. 
Warfield did not himself offer us a 
comprehensive and systematic exposi- 
tion of his views. The task of collection 
and arrangement was done, and done , 
remarkably well, by friends after his 
death, and it was published in ten large 
volumes. Since the first printing soon 
became exhausted, it is a splendid serv- 
ice that has been undertaken by the 
present publishers, whose offering of ° 
this volume is but the first fruit of a 
project which will eventually include 
them all. 


As a unit, it is a statement and de- 
fence of the conservative, Protestant 
doctrine of revelation, including the . 
doctrine of plenary, verbal inspiration, 
which is really invdved in the doctrine 
of revelation. The argument is basical- 
ly exegetical, as every really conser- 
vative argument ultimately is. In short, 
Dr. Warfield contends that this view of 
authority is to be accepted, rather than 
any of its rivals, because, as he shows in 
a masterly fashion, it is the view con- 
sistently held by the Scripture writers 
themselves. Of course, as the author 
recognizes, if this were the whole ar- 
gument, it would be, as has often been 
charged, a piece of reasoning in a cir- 
cle. It would amount to accepting the 
Bible writers as completely authorita- 
tive in order to prove that they are 
completely authoritative. But that is not 
the whole argument. Dr. Warfield goes 
on to argue that, wherever sound criti- 
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NEW BOOKS FROM 


- Seu 


CONTEMPORARY 
THINKING ABOUT PAUL 


compiled by Thomas S. Kepler 


The quintessence of the best research 
and thinking by many authors on the 
many facets of the life and work of 
Paul—55 significant and provocative 
interpretations by the greatest thinkers 
of our day. Reapy JAN. 10. $4 


THE GOSPEL and OUR 
WORLD 


A vivid, penetrating discussion of the 
churches in America today—and a 
constructive analysis of their failure to 
link the Christian faith to the needs of 
the average man. Sobering yet stimu- 
lating—a challenge to every minister 
and layman. $1.50 


by Georgia Harkness 





Wher The 
Church 


THE HIGHER HAPPINESS 
by Ralph W. Sockman 
Here is an invitation to live life at 
its best—to discover the lasting hap- 
iness set forth in the Beatitudes of 
an Dr. Sockman presents an il- 
luminating discussion of the message 
of the Beatitudes—offering a fresh 
conception of Christian happiness, a 
guide to achieving it. Reapy JAN. ‘S 
2 


WHEN the CHURCH WAS 
YOUNG by Clovis G. Chappell 


Seventeen forceful sermons based on 
the book of Acts—showing how the 
Early Church successfully met prob- 
lems that still exist in our churches. 
Each message is rich in illustrations, 
striking statement, and practical 
meaning for today. Reapy JAN. 3. $2 


RECENT SIGNIFICANT ISSUES 


THE MINISTRY 
edited by J. Richard Spann 


A symposium of usable, inspiring 
ideas, this is the minister’s own 
—discussions of 17 vital factors of an 
effective ministry. The writers—each 
an experienced and outstanding 
church leader—bring keen insight and 
mature judgment to some aspect of 
the minister’s preparation, work, - 
personal life. 


At Your Bookstore 


PASTORAL LEADERSHIP 


by Andrew W. Blackwood 


A practical, comprehensive guide to 
local church administration and or- 
ganization. Here is sound counsel on 
working with boards and committees, 
keeping records, care of equipment, 
training ushers, work with young peo- 
ple, and other vital tasks. For every 
ministerial student, for every active 
minister—-specific help for the pros. 
lems he must face. 


Abiagdan- - Cokesbury Pun 
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cism has been able to check the state- 
ments of these writers by independent 
methods, they have been found, and 
are being progressively found, to be re- 
liable; and from this it follows, so he 
maintains, that their claim to unique 
religious authority, in respect to which, 
by the very nature of the case, they are 
the sole direct witnesses, must be ac- 
cepted, unless there is tremendously 
strong reason to the contrary. But, con- 
trary to the claims of many thinkers, 
no such reason exists. Indeed, there 
is less and less reason to reject their 
claims as investigation continues. 

The argument thus briefly summar- 
ized is elaborated in the various articles 
in considerable detail, but it is impos- 
sible to examine the details in a brief 
review. 

The only point for serious argument 
lies in the field of criticism. Is it, or is it 
not, a fact that research has progres- 
sively vindicated the reliability of the 
biblical writers? If it is, then Dr. War- 
field’s argument is good; if it is not, 
then no amount of learned argument 
can succeed in maintaining his position. 
But that is a question which cannot be 
discussed here. We can only state that, 
in our judgment, Dr. Warfield is 
correct. 

Dr. Van Til, in the Introduction, 
thought it advisable to discuss the ques- 
tion whether Dr. Warfield’s argument 
is still relevant, and he vigorously con- 
tended that it is. The reviewer agrees 
with that conclusion, but he must rue- 
fully admit, as Peter once did with re- 
spect to Paul’s writings, that Dr. Van 
Til’s discussion contains many things 
that are hard to understand. 


ANDREW K. Rute 


The Snowden-Douglass Sunday School 


Lessons, 1950, by Eart L. Douc. 
Lass. The Macmillan Co., N. Y, 


1949. 467 pp. $2.50. 


UNEXCELLED helps for teachers of the | 


International Sunday School lessons. 





Man’s Destiny in Eternity: The Gar- 
vin Lectures, by Nine Wort 


Tuinkers. The Beacon Press, Bos 


ton, 1949. 238 pp. $2.75. 


THOSE who contribute to this book are 
scientists, philosophers, and theologians, 
most of whom are known to American 
readers. Arthur H. Compton, Jacques 
Maritain, Reinhold Niebuhr, and W. 
E. Hocking, to mention only four of 
the writers, give variety and depth 
throughout the lectures. The topics 
discussed are of especial interest, cen- 
tering around the ideas of God and 


Immortality in the light of modem 


knowledge. 

Lectures dealing with the idea of 
God generally agree in holding that 
recent developments in knowledge 
should lead to an enlarged and enriched 
conception of God. For instance, Dr. 
Compton thinks we can still believe 
that God is good and that he cares for 
his children. He asks, “Is the God thus 
revealed by nature severe?” He an- 
swers by saying, “Certainly no more 
so than the God of the Bible.” He finds 
an exact parallel between nature’s at- 
titude toward the organism and the 
teaching of the Bible concerning God’s 
attitude toward man. Nature is kind 
to the well-adapted organism, but al- 
lows the one that fails to become ad- 
justed to perish. The Bible tells us that 
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“all things work together for good” 
for those who serve the Lord, but that 
“the wages of sin is death.” 

Objections to a belief in immortality 
are well stated and their force openly 
recognized. Despite scientific and phil- 
osophic objections, there are good rea- 
sons for continuing to accept the doc- 
trine of life after death. We may have 
this hope, according to Jacques Mari- 
tain, because “nothing in the world is 
more precious than human life.” For 
Dr. Hocking, the soul of man is more 
real than death and the more real can- 
not be destroyed by the less real. Dr. 
Willard L. Sperry bases his belief in 
immortality on the ‘‘eternity of 
thought.” He concludes that if we can 
believe in God we can go on to believe 
“that we cannot drift beyond his love 
and care.” He holds, however, that the 
“idea of total annihilation for oneself 
is by no means repugnant; it is not 
even incredible.” Dr. Hocking thinks 
that a person cannot conceive of the 
utter annihilation of his self-conscious- 
ness. 
This is a very good book to have 
available when some superficial skeptic 
expresses doubt in his belief in the ex- 
istence of God or in life after death as 
a result of the “greater intelligence” of 
the modern mind. 

Fer B. Gear 





A Short History of Existentialism, by 
Jean Want. Philosophical Library, 


New York, 1949. 58 pp. $2.75. 
Tuis is a short account of the philoso- 


phy of existence known as “Existential- 
ism.” Its basic tenet is that a human 
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being is thrust into existence without 
any determinate nature and fashions 
his character and destiny by the exer- 
cise of his freedom in the world of ex- 
perience. His decisions have a univer- 
sal aspect in that each individual is re- 
sponsible to all mankind. For instance, 
if a man gets married he is telling the 
rest of the human race that he votes for 
marriage. 

An attempt is made to distinguish 
between the views of Kierkegaard, Jas- 
pers, Heidegger, and Sartre. Kierke- 
gaard was an ardent believer in God 
and gave his philosophy a profoundly 
religious coloring. More recent advo- 
cates of the philosophy of existence, like 
Heidegger and Sartre, do not believe in 
God. Dostoievsky’s writings show us 
something of what happens to the mind 
of modern man when he loses a con- 
sciousness of God. Perhaps we shall 
learn more of life’s meaninglessness, 
uncertainty, and despair from these 
later attempts to philosophize without 
God. 

This book is really too short to be of 
much use to one who does not already 
have some acquaintance with this new 
type of thought, but it may serve as a 
helpful supplement for those interested 
in the origin and development of Ex- 


istentialism. Feu B. Gear 





The Open Self, by CHarLeEs Morris. 
Prentice-Hall, New York, 1948. 179 
pp. $3.00. 

Tue author of this book is associate 

professor of philosophy at the Univer- 

sity of Chicago and lecturer at the New 

School for Social Research. For the 
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past several years Charles Morris has 
been engaged in a psychological study, 
sponsored by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, of American character traits. He 
is regarded by many as one of Ameri- 
ca’s foremost younger philosophers. 

In The Open Self, Morris follows 
closely the basic conclusions of Dr. Wil- 
liam Sheldon concerning the somatic 
and the psychical foundations of per- 
sonality. He undertakes to show that 
men have the power, if they will, to 
build an “open society of open selves” 
rooted in freedom and growing toward 
abundance. The author is an advocate 
of what he calls “objective relativism” 
—a pluralistic philosophy that he be- 
lieves he sees emerging from the confu- 
sion of the present hour. This philoso- 
phy is being forged, Morris contends, in 
close relation to the results and meth- 
ods of science. This system of thought 
is really at the center of American prag- 
matism and has already been well de- 
veloped in the writings of George H. 
Mead. Objective relativism holds that 
nothing exists except within a perspec- 
tive and that there is no all-embracing, 
absolute perspective within which 
everything exists. We, societies, and 
the world are enduring patterns of di- 
versity. What we need to hold in com- 
mon is not some single personality-ideal, 
but the ideal of a person-centered so- 
ciety strong and co-operative in its 
diversity. The author insists that he is 
not advocating subjectivity, but that 
objective relativism is a movement to- 
ward greater objectivity. 

Charles Morris is very hopeful about 
the future, and he regards his book as 
a call to war against defeatism. It has 


been widely heralded as the statement 
of a philosophy of courage based on the 
findings of the scientific study of man. 
While this reviewer does not share the 
sentiment that Morris has put his finger 
upon “the philosophy of the future,” 
he agrees with others who have been 
stimulated by The Open Self that it is 
well worth the careful consideration 
that it is receiving in many quarters. 


WALLACE M. ALSTON 





Secular Illusion or Christian Realism? 
by D. R. Davies. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1949. 111 pp. 
$2.00. 


Tue author is Vicar of the Brighton 
Church made famous by the ministries 
of Frederick W. Robertson and R. J. 
Campbell. He is a vigorous and intel- 
ligent champion of contemporary “or- 
thodoxy.” 

In six chapters, Dr. Davies sharpens 
the contrast between the “secular il- 
lusion” and “Christian realism.” The 
secular illusion is that form of human- 
ism which is expressed in man’s trust 
in human nature—his confidence in 
man’s capacity to deal effectively with 
evil by means of education, applied 
science, and social organization. Some 
of the blasting refutations of this con- 
fidence are revealed in his reviews 
of the history of wars, the picture of 
man presented by modern psychology, 
and the biblical doctrine of original 
sin. 

In Chapter V, Christian realism is 
interpreted as “the only radical solu- 
tion,” and the final chapter elaborates 
the immediate relevance of Christian 











realism to our contemporary situation. 

In view of the scope of theological 
topics discussed in little more than a 
hundred pages, many dogmatic state- 
ments are made which may seem un- 
warranted to readers whose previous 
convictions are not confirmed by them. 
Even so, the author’s prophetic ut- 
terances are likely to prove to be val- 
uable stimuli to some very worthwhile 
thinking on really basic questions and 
burning issues. And the volume is re- 
plete with quotable quotations. 


FraNK H. CALDWELL 





The Religious Revolt Against Reason, 
by L. Harotp DeWorr. Harper 
and Bros., New York, 1949. 217 pp. 
$2.50. 


From beginning to end, this book is a 
plea for rationalism in religious 
thought. The liberal character of this 
plea is indicated in the title of the book 
itself. It is not the “Christian” revolt 
against reason; rather it is the “reli- 
gious” revolt. The author proceeds 
from a brief historical sketch of “re- 
ligious” irrationalism to the specific 
charges which have been brought 
against reason. Here he deals mainly 
with Kierkegaard, the father of modern 
irrationalism, and to some extent with 
the work of Barth, Brunner, and Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. In the third chapter he 
seeks to answer the charges that have 
been brought against reason, and then 
goes on in the fourth chapter to analyze 
the specific objections to irrationalism. 
The final chapter is devoted to an at- 
tempt to incorporate the valid em- 
phases of irrationalism into a rational 
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approach to “religion,” which is really 
an attempt to kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs! 

The best thing about the book is the 
analysis of the charges which have been 
brought against reason. He brings to- 
gether the scattered thoughts of the ir- 
rationalists and groups them into four 
major categories. In the following 
chapter he seeks to answer each by ad- 
mitting that it is true, and then adding 
“but.” He begins the final paragraph 
of this chapter with these words: ‘“Un- 
doubtedly there is a sense in which the 
gospel is paradoxical. It is wonderful. 
It passes the bounds of our experience 
and understanding that there should 
exist a Being able to create us and the 
world in which we live.” Thus, he ac- 
tually denies the ability of reason to 
comprehend the message of the gospel. 

Beyond this there are a few major 
criticisms which this reviewer would 
bring against the book. In the first 
place, the author never clearly defines 
the difference between reason and faith. 
He assumes that there is a difference— 
in fact, that they are opposites—yet he 
is content to assume the difference on 
one page and deny it on the next. 

A second criticism that goes to the 
very heart of the argument is that he 
does not take a sufficiently serious view 
of sin and the corruption that it has 
wrought in man’s reason. He fails com- 
pletely to distinguish between the abil- 
ity of reason before a man is redeemed, 
and the ability of reason after the re- 
demptive act has taken place. There- 
fore, he misunderstands the “irration- 
alists,’ and the book is confused 
throughout. 
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A third and final criticism is that the 
author takes little or no account of 
Holy Scripture. His arguments are 
purely from a rational point of view, 
and that in Scripture which is para- 
doxical is taken to be the result of some 
strange quirk in the personality of the 
writer of Scripture. 

Granted that we need to go beyond 
the present impasse between reason and 
revelation, we shall have to look else- 
where for the answer than in this book. 
Perhaps that answer will be found in 
a return to the wholeness of the mes- 
sage of Scripture! 

For those who are interested in the 
contemporary battle of words on this 
subject, this kook will hold some inter- 
est. Those who are not will find it a 


little tiresome. LESLIz BULLOCK 





Notes on the Doctrine of God, by Caru 
F. H. Henry. W. A. Wilde Co., 
Boston, 1948. 151 pp. $1.50. 

Tuts is a weighty little book, the title 

of which is indicative of its contents. 

The author deals with the doctrine of 

God in its philosophical and biblical 

milieu. He has an apologetic purpose. 

His position is dogmatic and conserva- 

tive in the sense that he holds that the 

biblical doctrine of God is definitive. 





Instruction in Faith (1537), by Joun 
Catv, translated with a historical 
foreword and critical and explana- 
tory notes by Paul T. Furhmann. 
The Westminster Press, Philadel- 


phia, 1949. 96 pp. $2.00. 


One of the foremost Calvin scholars 
of the present day here translates and 


edits one of the earliest of John Cal. 
vin’s theological works, a popular sum. 
mary of the first edition of his more 
famous Institutes, prepared as a course 
of instruction for the people of Geneva 
in 1537. An original copy of this long- 
lost work was discovered in Paris in 
1877; well known to Continental 
scholars, this is the first translation into 
English. It is a valuable contribution 
to our understanding of early Refor- 
mation thought, reflecting “the living 
faith of reformed Christianity in all its 
simplicity and grandeur’—a popular 
summary of Calvinism in the words of 
Calvin himself. 





Theologia Germanica, The Transla- 
tion by Suzanna Winkworth; Intro- 
duction by Joseph Bernhart; Intro- 
duction and Notes Translated by 
Willard R. Trask. Pantheon Books, 
Inc., New York, 1949. 240 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tuts little book of “German Theology” 

is a Classic of Christian mysticism. It 

was written by an unknown German 
author of the end of the fourteenth 
century. It was discovered and first 
published by Martin Luther who put 
it “next to the Bible and St. Augustine.” 

It abounds in illuminating insights and 

expressions of striking beauty. 

Like many books of Christian mys- 
ticism there is in it a tendency toward 
speculative pantheism. While it exalts 
the negative aspect of the spiritual life 
in renunciation it does not sufficiently 
stress the affirmative spiritual aspira- 
tions which become incarnate in practi- 
cal service. After all, there is no substi- 
tute for the perfect proportion and bal- 
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ance of the mystical element in New 
Testament Christianity. With the New 
Testament acting as a corrective, how- 
ever, this little gem from the past has its 
own enriching mission. 





From Statesman to Philosopher: A 
Study in Bolingbroke’s Deism, by 
WALTER McINTOSH MERRILL. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 
1949- 273 Pp- $3.50. 

Dr. MERRILL here presents with ability 

and critical sympathy the deistic 

thought of Henry St. John, Viscount 

Bolingbroke (1678-1737). Lord Bol- 

ingbroke was not an original thinker 

but he had the advantage of living to- 
ward the end of the active period of 
deism in England and so represents in 
his thought a rather comprehensive sur- 
vey of its tenets. This work becomes 
thereby serviceable to the general 
reader as well as to the student of that 
fascinating eighteenth century with its 

Swift, Pope, Shaftesbury, and Voltaire, 

each of whom Bolingbroke knew. 

One is impressed again by the survey 
Dr. Merrill’s book affords how many of 
the Deists’ positive affirmations, as well 
as their critical prejudices, have become 
imbedded in those popularly accepted 
sets of beliefs which, as counterfeits, 
often pass in our century as the Chris- 
tian faith. 





Religious Liberty, by Ceci. Nortu- 
cott. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1949. 128 pp. $2.00. 


Tue author is a British missionary 
statesman and Congregational minis- 
ter. His book deals with a theme of 
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tremendous importance to every re- 
ligious person and to every statesman. 
He surveys the development of the con- 
cept from biblical times to the present 
and then makes a worldwide study of it 
today. He has a splendid grasp of a 
large body of facts, and he is calm and 
fair in his appraisal of them. The main 
threats to religious liberty today are 
Islam, Communism, and Roman 
Catholicism, though he shows that 
Protestantism has not always had a 
clear record. But Protestant Christi- 
anity should take the lead in fighting 
for the New Testament ideal of a true 
religious liberty, which the author 
rightly considers the basic one of all the 
“Four Freedoms.” A careful study of 
this little book will be most rewarding 
to any reader. 





Studies in Christian Enthusiasm, Illus- 
trated from Early Quakerism, by 
Georrrey F. NuTtra.u. Pendle Hill 
Publications, Wallingford, Penn., 
1948. 96 pp. 50 cents. 


Tue title of this small booklet leaves no 
doubt concerning the character of its 
contents or the purpose of its author. 
The word “enthusiasm,” however, is 
used here in its older sense which 
meant, “possession by deity with re- 
sulting prophetic or poetic frenzy.’’ 
Quakerism, like many other sects 
which came into being in the seven- 
teenth century, was launched on a wave 
of intense feeling and forged in the 
white heat of religious fervor. It is 
with this era of this particular sect that 
the author deals, but his theme applies 
to all great religious movements of all 
ages, for their beginnings are strangely 
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similar. Speaking in tongues is an ex- 
ample of “enthusiasm” in the early 
Christian church. Mr. Nuttall could 
just as easily have drawn his illustra- 
tions from early Methodism. 

This is not a retelling of the history 
of Quakerism but a study of Christian 
“enthusiasm” with all its effect, both 
good and evil, upon the growth of the 
Christian church. The author con- 
cludes that it is not to be completely 
shunned, feared, and discouraged, as 
is usual in the present day church, but 
to be admitted and controlled. In spite 
of the extravagances, exaggerations, 
and abnormalities that accompany “en- 
thusiasm,” the church that has none of 
it becomes dead. Here is psychology, 
biography, history, and engaging hu- 
man interest worth the modest price 
tag that accompanies it. 


DoucLas SUMMERS BROWN 





The Early Methodist People, by LESLIE 
F. Cuurcu. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1949. 286 pp. $4.75. 


Ir the rank and file of the first two gen- 
erations of Methodists could have had 
the privilege of selecting one of their 
spiritual descendants to present them 
to the twentieth century, they could 
not have hit upon a happier choice 
than Dr. Church. After many years of 
study and writing in the field of Meth- 
odist history, doctrine, and experience 
in general, the author of this volume 
has successfully undertaken to go out 
into the byways and hedges for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining and presenting the 
religious experiences and the way of 
life common to the ordinary Metho- 





dists of the first half century. The re. 
sult is a truly balanced and accurate 
account of the early Methodist people. 





Protestant Churches and Industrial | 


America, by Henry F. May. Har. 

per and Brothers, New York, 1949. 

297 pp. $3.50. 
Tuose of the major Protestant denom- 
inations who are interested in the 
changing social emphasis of the church 
will be delighted to discover this im- 
portant and well-written study of the 
adjustment of the church to the indus- 
trialization of America. The impor- 
tance of the book will be felt by both 
conservative and liberal readers. Deal- 
ing with the three decades after the 
Civil War, it portrays the changes 
which took place when the Protestant 
Church, which had been the church 
of an agrarian people, became the 
church of the new industrial order and 
moved out into criticism of economic 
policies and practices. 

The author’s great contribution lies 
in his investigation of a wide variety of 
literature, and in his acute analysis of 
the many factors which entered into 
the new social concern of the church. 
He shows the shift in the church’s view- 
point as the result of change in social 
and economic thought and theological 
ideas, but primarily as the inevitable 
response of the church to industrial 
crises of the latter part of the century. 
He points out that it became increas- 
ingly difficult to maintain laissez-faire 
economic ideas or theories of a divinely 
regulated social order in the face of 
strikes, depressions, and wide-spread 
unemployment, and that labor con- 
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flicts of the 1880’s and 18g90’s com- dual and voluntary reform within the 
pelled the church to modify its support existing framework of society. 

of the status quo. A particularly valu- 
able aspect of the study is the perspec- 
tive which comes from the author’s 
presentation of the social gospel in re- 
lation to the other changes in religious 
il oo oe See - — Macmillan Company, New York, 
nection he shows the social gospel as 1949. 218 eee 

occupying a mediating position be- : -” 

tween the radical Christian thought Her: is a frank, forthright explanation 
which demanded a complete modifica- of the underlying beliefs which make 
tion of society and the conservative the Society of Friends so great a force 
Christianity which called for indivi- in our time in spite of their compara- 


RACHEL HENDERLITE 





Quakers in the Modern World, by 
WiLutiaM Wistar ComFrort. The 





Forgotten Religions 
A Symposium Edited by VERGILIUS FERM 


UCH of the material in this volume is new even to scholars, 
the results of the most recent investigations in ancient cultures 
and social anthropology. 

Religions include: Sumeria; ancient Egypt, Syria and Babylonia; 
the Hittites; ancient Canaan; prehistoric Greece and the later Greek 
mysteries; Alexandrian empire; ancient Persia (Mithraism, Mani- 
chaeism, Mazdakism) ; old Norsemen; Tibet; Australian aborigines; 
South American Indians; Shamanism; the Eskimos; the Navajo In- 
dians; the American Hopi Indians; primitive culture. Latest litera- 
ture is listed. Illustrated $10.00 


Encyclopedia of Religion 


‘ 





? HE buy of the year! The name of the editor alone commends 

it; a careful examination of the material between its covers 
makes us enthusiastic. This is far and away the most authentic, 
complete and readable one-volume source-book on religion we have 
seen in our generation. We'd call it ‘Priceless’."—The Christian 
Herald $10.00 








PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Dept. 419 NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


(Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance with order) 
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tively small numbers. It includes a fine 
summary of the history of the Society, 
and a discussion of its foundation tenets, 
its ideals, its organization, and the re- 
lief work of Friends in both war and 
peace. One who wants to know how 
the Quakers get the job done when 
other Christian groups fail will find 
the answer here. 





The First Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, edited by W. A. 
Visser T’ Hoort. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1949. 271 pp. 
$3.50. 


Tue official report of the historic 
meetings held at Amsterdam in 1948, 
containing a description of the main 
events, the reports of the sections and 
committees, a summary of the main 
speeches and discussions, lists of par- 
ticipants, and the like. This, the last of 
the Amsterdam Assembly Series, is not 
always inspiring reading, but it is in- 
dispensable for the record. 





Church and Community in the South, 
by Gorpon W. BLackwELL, LEE M. 
Brooks, and S. H. Hosss, Jr., with 
the assistance of Evelyn C. Brooks, 
Sara E. Smith and Solomon Sutker. 
John Knox Press, Richmond, 1949. 


416 pp. $6.00. 


Tue Institute for Research in Social 
Science of the University of North 
Carolina was asked by a Restudy Com- 
mittee of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church (1) to provide a digest of re- 
cent studies of rural life in the South, 
lifting out all facts which have rele- 


vance for organized religion; then to 
summarize these digests and to show 
their implications; (2) to do the same 
as regards recent studies of urban life 
in the South; (3) to lay plans for and 
supervise fresh surveys of ten selected 
churches in their respective community 
settings. The findings of the Institute 
as finally edited appear in this volume, 
which may be regarded as the voice of 
some hundreds of highly trained sociol- 
ogists who have investigated Southern 
conditions and who now present them 
to the church for its consideration. 





Again Pioneers, by HERMANN N. 
Morse. Friendship Press, New 
York, 1949. 88 pp. Paper. 60 cents. 


A LONG-TIME leader in home mission- 
ary activities and strategy presents the 
present-day problem and challenge 
which the churches must face together 
if America is to become a Christian 


nation. It will prove a popular study 
book. 





Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel: Early 
Theological Writings, translated by 
T. M. Knox, with an Introduction, 
and Fragments translated by Ricx- 
ARD Kroner. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1948. 334 
pp. $5.00. 


WHETHER Hegel was a philosopher of 
the very first magnitude or not, there 
can be no doubt of his tremendous in- 
fluence on the religious thought of the 
last century. Witness the Anglo- 
Hegelian movement with its far-reach- 
ing social implications and, on the other 
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hand, the violent reaction to Hegel's four great Christian classics 
’ rationalism in thinkers so diverse as 
€ Kierkegaard and William James. ‘These a 
e early manuscripts remained unpub- 
4 lished until 1907 and have since stirred SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY 
d an immense reaction among European 
y scholars. But they have been little St. Paul the Traveller 
. known in Great Britain or America. and the 
7 Written between his twenty-fifth and Roman Citizen 
f twenty-ninth years, The Positivity of 
|. the Christian Religion and The Spirit $3.50 
n of Christianity and Its Fate show us 
an original and deeply religious mind = 
. grappling with the profound task of The Cities of St. Paul 
reconciling the genius of Christianity Their Influence on His Life 
; with the best of Greek and modern and Thought. To be pub- 
Y. rationalism. The first of these reflects lished January 1, 1950. 
Ww the influence of Kant and the Enlight- 
s. enment and is almost acidly critical of $4.00 
. historic institutional Christianity on the 
" ground of its worldly descent from the 
ye high, prophetic ethic of Jesus. The R. C. TRENCH 
me * second, written after Hegel had under- ; 
“ gone a great spiritual upheaval, shows Notes on the Miracles 
dy us a sympathetic and daringly meta- of Our Lord 
. physical interpretation of the Christian 
gospel. His dialectical method was Popular Edition 
_ already taking shape. Truth, for Hegel, $2.50 
rly is a dynamic development and is al- 
by ways found in the reconciliation of op- 
n, posites. The chasm which Kant had Notes on the Parables 
H- left between duty’s rational will and of Our Lord 
of man’s natural inclination is surrounded 
34 by the ethics of love. For love rises Popular Edition 
above stern legality; it is a moral beau- $2.50 
ty which unites the universality of rea- 
of son with the personalization of feeling. 
re It resolves all contradictions, even that 
in- of the Cross. With his conception estcallaindeiliaias cei 
he of “life” or “Spirit” as transcending Your Own Bookseller Will 
o- yet fulfilling reason, Hegel goes far to- Supply Youor... 
“h- wards solving the problem of Reason \_ . 
ner and Revelation. BAKER BOOK HOUSE “**Newcan 
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Not only has Professor Knox given 
us a remarkably clear translation, but 
in his footnotes he has admirably il- 
lumined many difficulties of interpreta- 
tion which Hegel’s subtlety of style 
renders urgent. Dr. Kroner in his ex- 
cellent introduction furnishes us with 
a concise and sympathetic account of 
Hegel’s entire philosophical develop- 
ment. In the eyes of this admiring 
commentator, Hegel and not Kierke- 
gaard is “the inaugurator of existential 
philosophy.” Yet after all Kierkegaard 
lets us know where he stands. If Hegel 
had had the courage to publish these 
buried manuscripts, he would be num- 
bered today among the great Christian 
philosophers. His passion for self-con- 
cealment can be seen in the six pages 
about the resurrection of Jesus at the 
end of The Spirit of Christianity. Small 
wonder that his left-wing disciples were 
able to twist his final system of thought 
to the support of Marxian materialism. 
Yet in his treatment of the Sermon on 
the Mount there are passages of great 
clarity, beauty and profundity. Per- 
haps it is to Christian ethics that Hegel 
made his most significant contribution. 


D. M. ALLAN 





Memoirs of Childhood and Youth, by 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER, translated by 
C. T. Campion. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1949. 78 pp. 


$1.75. 


Tuis is a reprint of a book which could 
be written by only a very great man. 
It takes such to present one’s memo- 
ries of childhood and youth with sim- 
plicity, humility, humor, and a very 


keen insight into the real significance of 
events. In it are deep, and yet simple, 
insights into the true significance of 
great teaching, of gratitude, of influ. 
ence, of reserve and freedom, of en. 
thusiasm, of idealism, and of purpos, 
It is so different from much that today 
passes for literature—as clean as the 
breath of spring and as winsome as the 
carols of the birds. It will be read with 
appreciation and joy by the children 
and the mature, by the unlearned and 
the wise. Read it! 





The Biography of a Mind: Bosworth | 


of Oberlin, by Ernest Pye. The 
Bosworth Memorial Committee, 
New York, 1948. 491 pp. 


The Christian Religion and Human 
Progress: Bosworth’s Addresses, by 


ERNEST Pye. The Bosworth Me- , 


morial Committee, New York, 1948. 
328 pp. (Published together) $8.00. 


THE year 1927 saw the end of an era 
at Oberlin College, for it marked the 
retirement of President Henry Church- 
ill King and the death of his intimate 
colaborer Edward Increase Bosworth. 
Each had given more than forty years 
in complete devotion to that great cen- 
ter of Christian culture. As Doctor Pye 
correctly observes, the intellectual and 
spiritual character of Oberlin was more 
largely determined by them than by 
any other leaders on the campus. 

On the whole, Bosworth was a dis- 
ciple of what is known as Liberal Evan- 
gelical Protestantism, and thus the 
principles of evolutionary science and 
of historicocritical biblical method were 
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influential in forming his mode of re- 
ligious thought. But while he sub- 
scribed to evolution, he always viewed 
it merely as a method of God’s activity. 
The rising tide of godless naturalism 
was wholly alien to his theological out- 
look. The principle of progress was ap- 
plied, within limits, to the moral his- 
tory of mankind, but that principle 
was never thought of as contradicting 
his faith in Jesus Christ as the per- 
manently normative Light of the 
world. 

By far the most interesting part of 
the first volume is Chapter VIII, in 
which the author, himself an Oberlin 
graduate, compares King and Bos- 
worth with respect to their mental 
make-up and general Christian out- 
look. King is portrayed as the vigorous 
and aggressive type of leader who, 
while he held that “respect for person- 
ality’ was a primary value, had to 
check himself constantly lest he dom- 
inate the thinking of others. Christian- 
ity had to commend itself to his reason, 
whatever else it might involve. Thus 
he was an advocate of “rational living.” 

Bosworth, on the other hand, was 
more self-effacing and more apt to un- 
derestimate his worth and influence. 
Furthermore, he reflected a deep mys- 
tical temper; indeed, he lived in the 
constant consciousness of the Divine. 
Prayer for him was as spontaneous, and 
as indispensable, as breathing. 

But despite their divergent tempers, 
King and Bosworth were knit together 
in a singular fellowship. Each seemed 
to see in the other something that he 
needed for a well-rounded life. King’s 
rationalistic tendency was mitigated by 
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Bosworth’s mystical leanings, and vice 
versa. Their total commitment to 
Christ led each to learn from the other 
in the fulfillment of their dream for a 
greater Oberlin. 

One lays down this hefty mass of 
material (818 pages) with a distinct 
regret that the author did not use his 
wastebasket more freely. His story is 
a good one, but he tends to lose the 
reader in a wilderness of detail—for 
example, the ponderous genealogical 
account—that will be of little or no in- 
terest to one who was not intimately 
acquainted with Bosworth. Besides, the 
wisdom of publishing Bosworth’s ad- 
dresses as a whole and in a separate 
volume is highly questionable, since 
most of the ideas expounded in them 
are today quite commonplace. Had 
Doctor Pye sandwiched the livelier ex- 
tracts from these in his first volume, the 
net effect would have been greatly 


increased. 
H. SHELTON SMITH 





Sam Higginbottom, Farmer, An Auto- 
biography. Charles Scribners’ Sons, 
New York City, 1949. 232 pp. II- 
lustrated. $3.00. 


THE autobiography of an English im- 
migrant boy who became India’s fore- 
most farmer, who wrote a new history 
in worldwide missions by his labors in 
that land, and who served as modera- 
tor of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., is a book 
worth reading. Higginbottom had 
great difficulties in adapting himself to 
a new field of labor; but this he did 
masterfully. He had greater difficulties 
in getting his work recognized by the 
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authorities in India; but this was ac- 
complished magnificently. He experi- 
enced even more difficulty with some of 
his fellow missionaries; but even these 
difficulties were eventually surmounted. 
In his labors he came to know Gandhi 
intimately, and the chapter on India’s 
nationalist leader needs to be read care- 
fully for an appraisal of that leader’s 
work and influence. 





C. S. Lewis, Apostle to the Skeptics, by 
Cuap WALSH. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1949. 176 pp. 
$2.50. 


Tue book is an able study of the per- 
sonality and work of that intriguing 
literary and religious contemporary 
who is aptly called “apostle to the skep- 
tics.” The author of course is an ad- 
mirer, else he would never have written 
the book. It is always difficult to ap- 
praise the lasting influence of a con- 
temporary, and Walsh certainly has 
not erred by lack of enthusiasm. The 
book is well-written, furnishing infor- 
mation about Lewis as a person, a 
critique of his literary style, and a com- 
prehensive review of all of his writings. 
It is recommended as good reading for 
all who are familiar with Lewis’ books; 
it will whet the appetite for more. 





Lincoln and the Preachers, by Epcar 
DeWitt Jones. Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York, 1948. 203 pp. $2.50. 


A WELL-KNOWN Lincoln scholar and 
beloved preacher writes interestingly, 
charmingly, authoritatively of the 
preachers whom Lincoln knew, about 
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whom he talked, by whom he wa 
influenced. 





The Bible in the Making of Minister; 
—The Scriptural Basis of T heologi. 
cal Education: The Lifework of Wil. 


bert Webster White, by CuHartes } 


RIcHARD EBERHART. Association 





Press, New York, 1949. 254 pp. 


$3.50. 
Tue general title of this book is specifi. 
cally defined in the sub-title: “The 
Lifework of Wilbert Webster White.” 
His life and the institution which he 
founded are inseparably related. The 


Biblical Seminary in New York City | 


was, and is, the projection of the mature 
mind and heart of Doctor White, in 
a building, a faculty, a curriculum con- 
trolled by a distinctive method of Bible 
Study for the training of men and wo- 
men for the ministry and Christian 
leadership of the laity. 

The author skillfully traces the stages 
in the education of White from infancy 
to old age, and has done a difficult task 
in an attractive form—a book that 
should be read by theological professors 
of all Seminaries, by teachers in all 
Bible Schools, by laymen and women 
who are leaders in Christian instruction 
and work. The men and women who 
were students in the Biblical Seminary 
will read it and historians of the present 
and future will find in it a masterly 
presentation both of an original per- 
sonality and a unique school, whose in- 
fluence is felt not only in America but 
in many lands beyond the seas. The 
reviewer learned to know Dr. White 
for the last fifteen years of his life; for 
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MR. JONES, 
MEET THE MASTER 


By PETER MARSHALL 


This collection of Peter Marshall’s sermons and prayers, 
a distillation of the essence of that great man of piety 
and wit, of simplicity and warmth, is welcomed by all. 
To the multitude of little people in the world to whom 
these were particularly addressed in his brief but brilliant 
career, here is the Master’s Way, interpreted by a master 
of the pulpit. Even his unique method of indicating em- 
phasis and intonation is preserved in these pages by 
special typography. Thus, word for word, just as if he 
were speaking them, are recorded the pungent and origi- 


nal messages of this beloved Chaplain of the United 
States Senate. 


to live by... 





LIFT HIGH THAT BANNER! 
By WILLIAM M. ELLIOTT, JR. 


Believe, receive, accept. With these words Dr. Elliott outlines the 
process by which man attains redemption. But, he adds, the 
realization of this truth is not enough! Christians must let the 
world know exactly where they stand. They must unfurl the ban- 
ner by leading a consistent Christian life and not hesitating to 
speak of their faith. Christ’s banner must be held high! For it 
is the Christian spirit alone that truly counts in this world and 
the next. “Remember, nothing belongs to a man that can be taken 
from him by storm, sickness, death, political upheaval, or economic 


change.” To be published in January $2.00 


“I BELIEVE, BUT...!” 
By WALTER R. COURTENAY 


Spurred to action by the modern Christian’s pernicious habit of 
qualifying and modifying his beliefs by “but,” Dr. Courtenay has 
written a comprehensive reaffirmation of faith. Exposing the 
fallacies in the pragmatic viewpoint concerning faith and prayer, 
love and loyalty, he then discusses each of the profundities in the 
Apostles’ Creed. With clarity and skill, with wit and wisdom, he 
reveals his own deep conviction that “Christianity is best affirmed 
in its practical results rather than in its theological subleties. . . . 
Ideas and ideals in the head are of no value at all. Only when 
they become operative in living are they significant. . . . Let all 
Christians know that there is no elevator to carry us Godward.” 


Coming in March $2.50 


ou ee on SOHN KNOX PRESS 


RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 
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nine years he was a visiting professor, 
1931-1939; but never fully appreciated 
the “Lifework” of the Founder until 
he read this book. 


GerorcE W. RICHARDS 





These Also Believe, by CHARLES SAM- 
UEL BrapeN. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1949. 491 pp. $6.00. 


SOMETHING amazing is happening in 
the religious life of America today and 
Dr. Braden tells us about it in “a study 
of modern American cults and minori- 
ty religious movements.” Here is a 
scholarly study of thirteen modern 
cults, all of which have either been 
born in America or have achieved their 
major development here. In the Ap- 
pendix, very brief notice is given to 
some fifteen or twenty less influential 
groups. Particular attention is given in 
the main body of the book to Father 
Divine’s Peace Mission, The I AM 
Movement, and Psychiana because the 
author feels these have not hitherto 
been seriously studied in an objective 
fashion. 

Now many have taken in hand to 
set forth the things believed and prac- 
ticed by these groups and a rapidly 
growing literature has resulted. Most 
writers, however, have succumbed to 
one of two temptations; either they 
have capitalized on the queer and 
bizarre elements in a literature of ex- 


ploitation, or they have presented the 
more seamy sides of these movements 
in exposé fashion. Here is a serious 
study of source materials, carefully doc- 
umented, plus a sympathetic evalua- 
tion of the statements of founders, 
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leaders, and individual members. | 
impresses one with its fairmindednes 
and inspires confidence. While Dr, 
Braden is often frank in his criticisms 
if he has erred, it is on the side of the 
cults and their leaders. 

This reviewer regrets that the mater. 
ials are not presented in the fascinating | 
manner in which others have written in 
this field. The price of the book wil 
also be a millstone about its neck. The 
book deserves wide reading and should 
be kept for reference by all those in- 
terested in present-day religious move. 
ments. It is undoubtedly the best book 
in its field and should be widely cir- 
culated. The cults are seriously at- 
tempting to bring the Kingdom of 


~ 


- 


God to earth in our day and genera- | 


tion. They cannot do it alone. The 
churches have demonstrated that they 
cannot do it alone. Perhaps together? 
At any rate, each can learn from the 
other. Here is a good place for those in 


the “churches” to begin to inform | 


themselves about religious groups that 
can no longer be overlooked. 


Joun A. WoMELDoRF 





The Small Sects in America, by ELmer 
T. Crarx. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
New York and Nashville, 1949. 256 


pp. $3.00. 


Tue hitherto almost unexplored region 
of the multitudinous small religious 
groups in our country was first brought 
to light, in anything approaching an 
exhaustive study, through a book by 
Dr. Clark in 1937. Though this study 
inspired many others to labor in this 
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field the extensive and comprehensive 
study of Dr. Clark still stands alone. 

The revision retains the same gener- 
al classification of the groups as Ad- 
ventist, Perfectionist, Pentecostal, Com- 
munistic, and Legalistic, but adds 
many sects to the several major types. 
The classification scheme as a whole is 
satisfactory though one may be a little 
surprised to find four Presbyterian sects 
among the Legalists along with Jewish, 
Catholic, and Orthodox bodies; and 
Mormons would doubtless express dis- 
satisfaction at being listed with Pente- 
costal groups. New information is 
given concerning some of the groups 
with the idea of bringing all up to date. 
One is disappointed, however, to learn 
nothing of The Four Square Gospel 
after 1936 and of Father Divine after 
1937: 

One notes that the author is milder 
in his judgments and omits certain 
critical statements that occured in the 
first edition. One could only wish that 
some of the groups themselves might 
so mellow with the passing years and 
leave behind such questionable names 
as: Spiritual Episcopalians, Particular 
Baptists, Reformed Methodists, and 
Bible Presbyterians. Equally repre- 
hensible are such names as The Bible 
Church of God, The Church of the 
Full Gospel, and the True Church of 
Christ. 

The author, after a quarter of a 
century’s study in this field, concludes 
that the churches in spite of superficial 
appearances are nearly all alike and 
that the strife between them has been 
greatly exaggerated. This reviewer 
would question this conclusion but 
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would recommend the book most 
heartily, particularly in its revised edi- 
tion, where Appendixes and Indexes 
make its information readily available. 


Joun A. WoMELDORF 





Man’s Religions, by Joun B. Noss. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1949. 812 pp. $4.50. 

Tue value of this book is that it not 

only gives a clear statement of the 

teachings of the world’s chief religions, 
but also sketches their historical devel- 
opment to the present time. About one 
hundred pages are given to Judaism, 
and about one hundred and thirty to 

Christianity. The author’s approach to 

the Bible is critical, but by no means 

radical. The book is clearly, concisely, 
and interestingly written. 





Mohammedanism: An Historical Sur- 
vey, by H. A. R. Grips. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1949. 206 
pp. $2.00. 


A compact, well-written history, trac- 
ing the growth of Mohammedanism, 
but especially the development of its 
thought from the earliest days to the 
present; replacing the older work in the 
Modern Library by D. S. Margoliouth. 
An objective account, which merits the 
highest praise. 





Essence of Hinduism, by Swami Nix- 
HILANANDA. The Beacon Press, Bos- 
ton, 1948. 118 pp. $1.75. 

Essence of Hinduism is a brief reflec- 

tive statement of what are considered 

to be the four cardinal truths of Hindu- 
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ism: the divinity of the soul, the unity 
of existence, the harmony of religions, 
and the oneness of God. “The last 
word on religion was uttered when Je- 
sus said, ‘I and my Father are one,’ or 
when the Vedas declared, “That are 
thou’ ” (p. 33). The author adds, “no 
further improvement or addition can 
be made to religious experiences.” 

The claim is made by the author 
that these truths have been realized by 
seers and sages throughout the centur- 
ies of Hinduism’s existence and can be 
realized in life today by devotion to the 
four yogas. The four stages of life 
lead to a vision of the Divine. The last 
stage must be walked single file, since 
we are born alone and must go out 
alone. During the last stage the travel- 
ler lives a life of detachment and free- 
dom. He has found as a result of the 
spiritual disciplines of the three earlier 
stages the right perspective of things 
and serenity of soul, remaining unruf- 
fled by the pleasure and pain and the 
praise and blame of the outside world. 
Thus Hinduism hopes to transform 
western culture into a spiritual hier- 
archy of ideas and attitudes and under- 
standings with which a man may 
achieve the knowledge of his soul, 
which is immortality. 

It should be noted here that accord- 
ing to Hinduism, the first and chief 
occupation of man is with his own re- 
demption, not with that of every living 
creature. The practice of kind and 
merciful deeds in a spirit of detach- 
ment will help the doer to achieve 
peace and serenity of soul. To allow 
pity to pass into active love of a fellow 
being is to readmit the very attachment 


from which he is striving to free him. 
self. The striking contrast with the 
Christian life is obvious. 

In ranging from materialism to nihil- 
ism, from physiologism to spiritualism, 
realism to idealism, monism to plural- 
ism, atheism to pantheism, Hindus be- 
lieve that they have exhausted all pos- 
sible philosophical attitudes which they 
feel supplement rather than exclude 
each other. The author claims that the 
universal feature of Hinduism is the 
fusion of religion, metaphysics, ethics, 
and psychology, due to the acceptance 
of psycho-physicalism. With a genius 
for abstraction, he teaches, that Hindu- 
ism is motivated by the desire to over- 
come the evils of existence in the hope 
of attaining liberation (cf. moksa) and 
everlasting bliss (cf. ananda, nirvana). 

Essence of Hinduism is consistent 
with its tide. It is a brief reflection of 
Hindu ideals and conduct. The author 
clarifies the meaning of Hinduism for 
himself and writes it so that it has 
meaning for the reader, even though 
his viewpoints do not pass the tests for 
wholeness and consistency. 


O. E. BucHHo.Lz 





The Bhagavadgita, with an Introduc- 
tory Essay, Sanskrit Text, English 
Translation and Notes, by S. Rap- 
HAKRISHNAN. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1948. 388 pp. $3.50. 


Tue translator-editor of this important 
work is an eminent Hindu scholar who 
divides each year equally between the 
vice-chancellorship of Benares Hindu 
University and a chair of philosophy at 
Oxford. Last summer he was sent to 
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the Kremlin as ambassador of the Do- 
minion of India. Professor Radha- 
krishnan’s competence in Western phil- 
osophy and Christian theology are cap- 
italized in this book which may be de- 
scribed as a contribution to clear think- 
ing about the non-Christian religions, 
particularly Hinduism in its philosophi- 
cal form. 

The Bhagavadgita (Song of the 
Blessed One, Krishna or Vishnu ) which 
dates back to the early first century of 
our era, although its contents are em- 
bedded in the more remote antiquities 
of India’s religious history, is recog- 
nized as the gospel of some 200,000,000 
Hindus. Mahatma Gandhi once wrote 
that he found in it a solace “that I miss 
in the Sermon on the Mount.” 

The framework of this Hindu New 
Testament is a stirring scene just prior 
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to the outbreak of hostilities between 
two armed camps. The Hindu knight 
Arjuna—about to join the battle— 
raises with his charioteer, who proves 
to be an incarnation of the deity, the 
problem regarding the propriety of kill- 
ing men in war. The utterances of Lord 
Krishna in response turn out to be a 
remarkable discourse on immortality 
and the responsibility of the soul. In 
fact, Krishna declares war to be a duty 
that may not be evaded without serious 
consequences. 

Professor Radhakrishnan has ren- 
dered an immense service in offering 
this text—of which English critical 
translations have appeared before—in 
a new edition based on the standard 
Sanskrit and Western materials and 
provided with an introductory essay 
and notes. The result is a classic in the 
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field of comparative religion composed 
from the viewpoint of the leading apol- 
ogist of Neo-Hinduism. 

To be studied with infinite care, the 
work deserves to be regarded as a sort 
of index of present-day intellectual In- 
dia in her attempt to rationalize the 
rich harvest of her religious heritage 
and to formulate the essential doctrines 
of her past in a manner that appeals 
to those who are of the Western and 
Christian tradition. 


Epwarp J. Jurji 





Christianity and Communism, by JoHN 
C. BENNETT. Association Press, New 
York, 1948. 128 pp. $1.25. 


A DISCRIMINATING, dispassionate study 
of the crucial issues involved in the 
current conflict, taking place all over 
the world, between the two great forces 
contending for the allegiance of men’s 
souls. Presenting Communism as a 
“promise of new order,” an “interpre- 
tation of life,’ and a ‘‘revolutionary 
method,” the author finds something to 
commend the system in the first cate- 
gory, much that is doubtful in the sec- 
ond, and much that is downright 
vicious and inhuman in the third. He 
is not one of those who holds that the 
struggle between Communism and the 
churches is simply a conflict between 
the evil and the good, for the strength 
of Communism, he holds, lies in its 
championship of aspects of an original- 
ly Christian social justice which the 
churches have often neglected. Never- 
theless, he contends, Christianity 
through its churches must realistically 
resist the ruthless methods, the decep- 
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tively optimistic fanaticism, and the 


pernicious totalitarianism of Commy. ; 
nism, not indeed by military force, by | 


by placing vigorously over againg 
Communism its own better version of 
a social justice motivated by a love 
that can reconcile its enemies, and dj- 
rected by a faith in God that can keep 
it alert and critical of all panaceas. 
Those who seek ammunition for vio- 
lent condemnation of Russia and Con- 
munism will be disappointed in this 


book, but those who are looking fora : 


calm discussion of the central problems 
grounded upon full appreciation of 


basic issues and Christian and demo- ' 


cratic values will find the book illu. 
minating. 
Tuomas E. Hii 





The Christian Faith and Secularism, 
edited by J. RicHarp Spann. Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York 


and Nashville, 1948. 296 pp. $2.50 _ 


(cloth). $1.50 (paper). 


CompRrISING the lectures given at the 
1947 Evanston Conference at Garrett 
Seminary, this book deals with the 
“practical atheism” that has now be- 
come, according to one lecturer, the 
“supporting atmosphere of our cul- 
ture.” It seeks to show why secularism, 
far from being a support that really 
supports, may compass in the end the 
ruin of our civilization. For the most 
part it does a convincing and solid job. 

There are five sections. The two 
opening chapters set the stage by pic- 
turing brilliantly the nature of secu- 
larism and its effects in various periods 
of history from pre-Christian times 
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down to our own. Parts II, III, and 
IV examine the impact of secularism 
on the creative forces of our culture 
(such as education and religion), on 
political life, and on basic economic 
and social issues. The final section 
deals with “Christianity’s witness in a 
secular world.” Among the 22 con- 
tributors are such eminent churchmen 
as Bishop Oxnam, Sherwood Eddy, 
George Shuster, and F. Ernest Johnson. 
Not all the best chapters, though, are 
by the most famous men. 

Ranging alertly over what might be 
called the church’s enemy territory, the 
book gives the reader a sobering bird’s- 
eye survey of present-day godlessness in 
action. It takes care, on the whole, not 
to suggest that everything secular is 
bad. Yet its vivid pictures of our or- 
ganized and mechanized materialism, 
the growing power of the secular spirit 
in our society, and the appeal which 
the fruits of that spirit now make to 
mankind the world over—all this adds 
up to a first-rate report on the weapons, 
tactics, and victories of the powers of 
darkness today. 


As to Christianity’s chance for stem- 
ming the secular tide, the authors who 
touch on this point are realistic yet 
hopeful. There is nothing defeatist 
about their mood. But they plainly 
imply that if the church is to win its 
fateful war it cannot rest in the com- 
fortable illusion that the worst fruits of 
the secular spirit are such ‘‘worldly 
sports” as dancing, drinking, and gam- 
bling at poker. Don D. Lescohier sug- 
gests the kind of vision and strategy the 
church must cultivate when he says 
that “there might be a less secular cast 
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today to the movements promoting la- 
bor’s welfare” had organized religion 
“played a larger part in bringing about 
the social changes the labor movement 
has promoted.” None of the authors 
has any quarrel with personal evange- 
lism; all make clear that it isn’t enough. 
With evil on a grand scale turning 
many a political and social system into 
pagan strongholds, the church, if it 
hopes to conquer, must go after wicked- 
ness in high places with far more zeal 
and skill than it has shown so far. A 
narrowly individualistic Christianity is 
doomed to fail—fatally. 

Here is good medicine for spiritual 
complacency. But here too is some- 
thing more: a highly useful piece of ex- 
pert “intelligence” for Christian leaders 
who would fight intelligently and well 
the good fight of faith. Churchmen 
who know the peril of underrating the 
enemy will find it tonic reading. 


Joxun H. Marion 





The Short Koran, Designed for Easy 
Reading, edited by Grorce M. 
Lamsa. Ziff-Davis Pub. Co., New 


York, 1949. 377 Pp- $3.50. 


Tue teaching of the Koran is arranged 
under topics so that the reader may 
easily and quickly learn what are at 
least some of its chief teachings on re- 
ligion and life and can compare it with 
Christianity. Since a large portion of 
the inhabitants of the world accept and 
propagate this religion, Christians 
should welcome this book as an aid to- 
wards understanding this stubborn ri- 
val of Christianity. 
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Religion’s Place in General Education, 
by Nevin C. Harner. Including The 
Relation of Religion to Public Edu- 
cation: The Basic Principles. A 
Committee Report of the American 
Council on Education. John Knox 
Press, Richmond, 1949. 167 pp. 
$2.50. 


In these four lectures, delivered at the 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary, Dr. Harner makes a valuable 
contribution to a subject upon which 
the attention of both educators and 
religious thinkers is being concentrated 
as never before. With honest realism 
he faces the current tension between 
the principle of the separation of 
church and state on the one hand and 
the growing demand for the religious 
training of our American youth on the 
other. It is in his first lecture that Dr. 
Harner is most thought provoking. Be- 
ginning with a quotation from L. P. 
Jacks, he develops the identity of re- 
ligion and education. This is a good 
discussion, though the reviewer, for 
one, had the feeling that, in the process 
of their identification, religion and edu- 
cation were being shorn of some of 
their “grand particularities.” 


The other three lectures contain cri- 
tical but fair evaluations of present-day 
practices in relation to religion in edu- 
cation. Protestant parochial schools as 
a solution of the problem are rejected. 
Released time is applauded but re- 
garded as peripheral to the main issue. 
The proposal of Dr. F. Ernest Johnson 
to place religion “in the life and pro- 
gram of the school as an authentic 
phase of Western culture” is endorsed 
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with enthusiasm and then amplified 
The final lecture presents a helpful ap. | 
alysis of the educational responsibility | 
of the church. 

Printed with Dr. Harner’s lecture 
is the Report of the Committee on Re. 


ligion and Education of the American 


Council on Education. Covering near. 
ly 80 pages, this is a document no one 
concerned with the thorny question of 
religion and the public school has any 
right to neglect. Though space for. 


bids more than brief mention, attention : 


should be called to its clear-sighted 
diagnosis of the secularization of our 


schools and culture and also to its jn. ' 


sistence upon the right of religion toa 
central place in the educational pro- 


gram. The solution offered is that of | 


Dr. Johnson, so earnestly espoused by 
Dr. Harner. But one wonders whether 
this attempt to tie the study of religion, 
as distinguished from its teaching, in- 
to the heart of public education will 
survive secularist and sectarian 
controversy. 
FRANK E. GAEBELEIN 





Older People and the Church, by Paut 
B. Maves and J. LENNART CEpar- 
LEAF. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
New York and Nashville, 1949. 272 


pp. $2.50. 
Tue authors, in their foreword, say: 


“This book is the first comprehensive 
attempt to study the relationship of the 
Protestant churches to people over sixty 
years of age. . . . Its purpose is to serve 
as an inclusive book of background 
material and concrete action sugges 
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tions for church leaders concerned with 
the ministry of the church to those in 
later maturity.” 

This study lifts into relief outstand- 
ing problems related to the needs of 
older people. These problems have be- 
come acute because of the fact that in 
recent years the proportionate number 
of people over sixty-five to the total 
population has greatly increased. This 
very large group, for which compara- 
tively little provision has been made, 
constitutes a major responsibility of the 
church. Our attention is called to the 
fact that there are in this age group 
large resources which if properly de- 
veloped can result in significant serv- 
ices which hitherto have been regarded 
as more or less negligible. 

It is my judgment that this is the 
most significant book that has ap- 
peared in the field of adult education in 
the last twenty-five years. It should be- 
come a resource widely used by all 
church workers. It is gratifying to 
know that out of this study other vol- 
umes will be written. 


Patrick H. CARMICHAEL 





America’s Real Religion, by A. POWELL 
Davies. The Beacon Press, Boston, 
1949. 87 pp. Paper, $1.00. 


Tuts little book is from the pen of the 
famous pastor of All Souls’ Church 
(Unitarian) in Washington D. C. He 
tries to show that the religion of Ameri- 
ca was originally, and should continue 
to be, either Unitarianism or a liberal 
agnosticism. And such a religion as 
this is the only one that has any chance 
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of winning the world! The only other 
alternatives he considers seriously are 
Communism and Roman Catholicism. 
“The world will never unite behind a 
Christian creed, or any other creed. 
Hindus, Mohammedans, Confucians, 
Taoists—they will no more accept the 
Christian dogmas or the spiritual su- 
premacy of the Christian Church than 
a modern-minded American will. But 
they will accept the religion of Thomas 
Jefferson and William Ellery Chan- 
ning. They will accept the religion of 
Abraham Lincoln. They will accept 
the religion of the American reform- 
ers, the American heretics, and the 
New World poets.” 


We may well remind ourselves that 
the influence of Deism and infidelity 
were strong at the time of the birth of 
our nation. We should not forget the 
other side of the picture, which our 
author largely ignores. And we may 
well be thankful that evangelical Chris- 
tianity is far stronger today, and that it 
has largely displaced the superficial lib- 
eralism for which the author is 
pleading. 

SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 
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